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E have made an earnest effort to 

discover in President Harding’s 
first message to Congress that reac- 
tionary character which, if he was to 
fulfil the expectations of his oppo- 
nents in the campaign, ought to have 
been one of its most distinguishing 
features. But we have been wholly 
unsuccessful. The word “reaction- 
ary”, to be sure, has acquired, at the 
hands of many who use it, so wide a 
significance that anything which does 
not propose radical innovations would 
fall under the ban. But unless the 
word is used in this absurd way, there 
is nothing reactionary in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s message, and there is a good 
deal that a genuine reactionary must 
find offensive. In his discussion of 
prices and cost of living the President 
lays great stress on the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission which 
points out the objectionable working 
of “open-price associations” as essen- 


tially operating an evasion of the 
Anti-Trust law. On the subject of 
the railroads, while clearly proposing 
to reéstablish their working upon a 
sound business basis, he makes a ref- 
erence—which we confess we do not 
fully understand—to “remaining ob- 
stacles which are the heritance of 
capitalistic exploitation.”’ He devotes 
an exceptional amount of space to the 
proposal of a Department of Public 
Welfare, a proposal which is obvi- 
ously capable of carrying an indefi- 
nite amount of “progressive” dyna- 
mite. In all these points, and in its 
general tenor, it represents just that 
attitude of regard for the interest of 
all classes, and special solicitude for 
none in particular, that one used to 
think of as typical of soundly pro- 
gressive Americanism. 


N saying these things we are taking 

no account of the views expressed 
by the President concerning the 
tariff. In itself the tariff question 
constitutes an issue apart, having no 
inherent bearing upon those relations 
between rich and poor, between labor 
and capital, between the traditional 
rights of property and the movements 
directed against those rights, which 
constitute the battleground of the 
great economic conflicts of our time. 
The actual history of protective- 
tariff legislation in this country has, 
it is true, been closely bound up with 
the dominance of great capitalistic 
interests in our politics. The era of 
that dominance is, for the present at 
least, atan end. Mr. Harding speaks 
about the tariff in the accustomed 
language of a protectionist, and a pro- 
tectionist of course he is; but it would 
be altogether premature to conclude 
that he would give countenance to a 
revival of anything like the old-time 
methods of tariff-making. One of the 
most disastrous blunders that the Re- 


publican party could commit would be 
to attempt to revive them. The fun- 
damental questions, theoretical and 
practical, concerning the tariff still 
remain. The objections to a protec- 
tionist policy and the defenses against 
those objections have, broadly speak- 
ing, much the same character as they 
ever had. But it is to be hoped that, 
in the vastly changed situation of the 
country as related to other nations, 
and in the almost equally changed 
condition of the public mind, the sub- 
ject may be discussed as one of na- 
tional economic policy rather than of 
a fight for and against the bestowal 
of special privileges upon special in- 
terests. 


HE tone of the Japanese note of 

February 26 concerning the island 
of Yap is unfortunate, for it exacer- 
bates what is in reality a compara- 
tively unimportant feature of a larger 
question—the question of mandates 
and of America’s right to be consid- 
ered in any decisions reached by the 
Supreme Council at Paris and its 
successor, the League of Nations. 
The contention of our Government is 
not as to the veracity of President 
Wilson’s claim that he opposed the 
form of mandate proposed in the 
meeting of May 7, 1919, and insisted 
on equal cable rights, but that no 
rights or privileges arising out of the 
war could be disposed of without the 
consent of the United States. On the 
other hand, there is justice in Japan’s 
claim that we should not have waited 
more than a year and a half before 
protesting against a decision the text 
of which was published on May 8, 
1919. While the principle of the 
open or closed door to international 
cable communication involved in the 
Yap mandate can not be overlooked, 
the practical importance of the mat- 
ter has been greatly exaggerated. 
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What concerns us far more at the 
present moment is that the negotia- 
tion shall be so conducted as not to 
supply jingo ammunition to the mili- 
tarist party in Japan in its fight 
against the growing liberalism in that 
country which seeks a peaceful solu- 
tion of the problems that endanger 
American-Japanese relations. 


HE Railroad Labor Board’s deci- 

sion has met with a degree of as- 
sent from both sides rarely encoun- 
tered in an attempt to settle so large 
a question and one that has been the 
subject of such bitter dispute. It is, 
to be sure, but the beginning of a set- 
tlement, but it gives promise of mark- 
ing the inauguration of a régime both 
of peace and of efficiency. Mr. Gom- 
pers, indeed, has entered a protest, 
and among the heads of the railroad 
corporations there are many who 
would have liked less to be conceded 
to the unions. But on the whole, 
there appears to be a feeling on all 
sides that the board has struck a 
just balance, and has met the prac- 
tical requirements of the case. 


OUBTLESS one reason for this 

state of feeling is to be found in 
the manifest character of the exist- 
ing situation. It was evident that the 
national agreements, which,had been 
in force since the Government took 
hold of the railroads, would have to 
give way to the pressure of the fact 
that varying conditions in different 
parts of the country, and upon differ- 
ent railroad systems, made uniform- 
ity not only unjust, but also imprac- 
ticable if the corporations were to re- 
main solvent when the properties 
were turned back to them; but we 
have reference to something broader 
than this. In the railroad field, per- 
haps more than in any other, the 
abnormal conditions of wartime had 
caused people to lose sight of the fact 
that economic adjustments are not a 
matter of arbitrary choice but are 
subject to the operation of definite 
forces. The country, including the 
railroad workers and their leaders, 
have in recent months had this truth 
effectively brought home to them. 
The simple plan of making wages as 
high as you please and operating ar- 


rangements as wasteful as you please, 
and loading up the result on the con- 
sumer, everybody now sees will not 
work. The railroads can not wipe out 
their deficits by putting up rates; on 
the contrary, beyond a certain point 
this would make the deficits bigger 
instead of smaller. To put the rail- 
roads on a sound basis, rates and 
wages will both have to go down, and 
efficiency will have to be increased. 
It is because nearly everybody recog- 
nizes this now that nearly everybody 
is in a state of mind to welcome a 
reasonable adjustment. 


 ppaecgecipe was miraculously saved, 

on Friday, April 15, from im- 
pending disaster by the unexpected 
canceling of the strike orders by the 
executives of the Railwaymen’s and 
Transport Workers’ Unions. At the 
beginning of the miners’ strike Mr. 
Frank Hodges had predicted that the 
defeat of the miners would involve 
the ruin of the country. “If we go 
down the nation is doomed.” As a 
matter of fact, the very cause of the 
miners’ discomfiture is that the na- 
tion has clearly reasserted itself. It 
was the nation’s chosen representa- 
tive, the House of Commons, which 
this time saved the country. It heard 
both the mine owners and the secre- 
tary of the Miners’ Federation in an 
impartial mood and elicited from the 
latter that declaration of willingness 
to discuss first of all an adjustment 
of wages which the Cabinet had 
vainly endeavored to obtain from 
him. That declaration, repudiated by 
his colleagues on the executive com- 
mittee, led to the split between the 
Federation and its two sister unions. 
The miners and Mr. Lloyd George 
both lost control of the situation, and 
the immediate result was relief from 
the threat of civil war. 


HOUGH the Prime Minister is too 
good a Briton not to rejoice at 
this happy turn of events, it must be 
mortifying to him to realize that it 
was due to an intervention of mem- 
bers of Parliament, which constituted 
an indirect challenge of the Cabinet. 
The long exercise by Lloyd George and 
his colleagues of extraordinary pow- 
ers during the war had amounted to 


an abdication in fact by the House 
of Commons. Cabinet government 
had gradually supplanted that of Par- 
liament. Lloyd George felt at ease in 
the folds of the dictatorial robe. He 
seemed to believe that it sufficed for 
him to don it and speak, like Prospero, 
the magic words of authority to lay 
each rising storm. But the House of 
Commons, having lost its implicit 
faith in the conjuror, tore his mantle 
from him. Now his charms are all 
o’erthrown, and what strength he has 
’s his own. 


UTHER’S appearance before the 
Diet at Worms four hundred 
years ago has been the subject of com- 
memorative addresses. One speaker 
praised him as the first among the 
master builders of American democ- 
racy and the evangelist of freedom. 
We should like to read the speeches 
which German eulogists delivered on 
the eighteenth of April. If he laid 
the foundations of American democ- 
racy, they ought to have been sorely 
perplexed by the question how the 
nation which gave Luther birth could 
have sunk so low as to scheme the de- 
struction of that building. But: we 
fear that no admission of the sad 
truth that Luther’s spirit had to be 
defended against Luther’s nation will 
have marred the sanctimony of the 
addresses. German learning and 
German self-righteousness will have 
explained to the edified crowds that 
Germany, before the world’s tribunal 
at this day, recognizes her prototype 
in Luther before the Diet of Worms. 
The nation persists in its denial of 
guilt and of its ability to make resti- 
tution. It can not do otherwise. 


ADAME CURIE, discoverer of 
radium, will be with us soon. 

She will probably get the Freedom of 
the City of New York without demur. 
Everybody knows radium is worth 
heaven knows how many thousands 
of dollars per gram, whereas the The- 
ory of Relativity is not what you 
would call a “valuable property.” 
Madame Curie is doubtless the great- 
est woman scientist since Time was; 
but there have been great ones be- 
fore her: as Hypatia, mathematician 
and inventor (she collaborated in the 
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invention of an astrolabe and a hy- 
droscope), as well as head of a school 
of philosophy at Alexandria (died 415 
A. D.), and Maria Agnesi, inventor 
of the cubic curve called “the witch 
of Agnesi,” and professor of math- 
ematics at Bologna (by appointment 
of the Pope) as far back as 1750. 


HE Moscow “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,” we have often been 
told by the pro-Bolshevists, is a mere 
temporary device which will pass 
with the coming of internal peace. 
After all opposition has been blud- 
geoned into silence, we may surmise, 
the dictatorship will be relaxed and 
every right-thinking conformist can 
say what he pleases. It is interesting, 
therefore, to have an authoritative 
estimate as to the time necessary to 
bring about the happy day. The 
question was put straight to Lenin 
recently by the two official Spanish 
Socialist delegates who went to Rus- 
sia to look things over. ‘About forty 
years,” answered Lenin. Evidently 
this thing of establishing conformity 
is a rather protracted process. The 
Spanish delegates seemed to think so. 
But Lenin thereupon sought to re- 
assure them by asserting that in other 
countries the period need not be so 
long. There were England and Ger- 
many, for instance, manufacturing 
countries, wherein because of the 
great number of proletarians all op- 
position might be blotted out in a 
comparatively short time. Perhaps 
the delegates yielded the point on the 
matter of England and Germany, but 
they still seemed dubious about Rus- 
sia. Would not the granting of con- 
cessions to capitalists indefinitely pro- 
long the dictatorship? they asked. 
The question was something of a 
poser, and Lenin could do nothing bet- 
ter with it than to say that the prac- 
tice meant more fighting, but that 
it was necessary because the degree 
of sacrifice endured during the last 
three years could not be continued. 
So the best that Lenin can promise 
his subjects at this time is a forty- 
year reign of terror. 


7 Spanish delegates were trou- 

bled on many points. Naturally 
enough the matter of individual free- 
dom concerned them deeply. “What 


about human liberty?” they asked 
Lenin. “Liberty?” he disdainfully 
replied; “what for?” Moscow, he 
further said, had never spoken of lib- 
erty. The word is evidently a mere 
“bourgeois ideology.” Very likely 
the visitors are still ruminating over 
the reply. For if they are good So- 
cialists, trained in the exegetics of 
their philosophy, they must remem- 
ber a great deal of argumentation 
and prediction to the effect that the 
common ownership of the means of 
production can not fail to bring about 
a vast enhancement of personal lib- 
erty. The dogma is common to every 
Socialist sect and school. And now 
from the most eminently placed So- 
cialist in the world, in autocratic con- 
trol of what is hailed as the first So- 
cialist experiment in history, comes 
the ukase that liberty isn’t in the 
practical Socialist scheme of things. 
As an ideal it does very well for So- 
cialist propaganda in_ bourgeois 
countries; but as a living actuality in 
a Socialist country it has no place. 


HE latest word we have on the 
interesting subject of Mr. Linn 

A. E. Gale is that on April 5 at Vera 
Cruz, following the order of the Mex- 
ican Government for his expulsion, 
he was put on a train bound for Guat- 
emala. He had just told the authori- 
ties that he was a German and that 
his real name was Wurtenberfeld. 
His exit into Guatemala probably 
closes the case against him by the 
United States Government. Draft 
evaders are generally regarded as po- 
litical refugees, and it is unlikely that 
his extradition will be requested. It 
is also unlikely that he will find in 
Guatemala a field for his activities 
such as he found in Mexico under 
Carranza. As the owner and editor 
of a pro-Carranza, pro-German, pro- 
Bolshevist, and bitterly anti-Ameri- 
can magazine, protected and mate- 
rially aided by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, he achieved a wide notoriety. 
His periodical was eagerly taken up 
by the revolutionary gudgeons of the 
United States as an authentic and 


genuine expounder of the real revo-' 


lutionary stuff. The little matter of 
a Bolshevik organ accepting the aid 
of a bourgeois Government may have 


troubled some of them a bit, and a 
further qualm or two may have been 
caused by the periodical’s sudden 
face-about when Carranza went down 
and Obregon came up. But there is 
no evidence that the prestige of Gale 
had suffered much in domestic Bol- 
shevist circles. His permanent dis- 
appearance from the fraternity of 
revolutionary uplift must now be 
chronicled; and the loss, as all right- 
thinking souls will feel, is grievous. 


_ is something richly amus- 

ing in the eagerness of the in- 
surgent press, highbrow, middle- 
brow, and lowbrow alike, to testify 
to the greatness and glory of the 
Obregon Administration. For only 
a few short months ago this Obre- 
gon was little better than a military 
adventurer, heading a movement be- 
nevolently fostered by Wall Street 
and amply lubricated with petroleum. 
Carranza was then the hero—a happy 
blend of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Mazzini, who was slowly bringing his 
people up from the darkness into the 
light. Columns and pages of highly 
wrought text celebrated his virtues. 
Toward the last, indeed, as evidences 
of Obregon’s success accumulated, 
there appeared here and there a slight 
show of restraint. The Nation, for 
instance, which had published reams 
of the most unbelievable stuff, grew 
strangely reticent during April and 
the forepart of May. In one revo- 
lutionary organ, the Liberator, a con- 
tributor who professed to know all 
about the subject spoke right out and 
declared Carranza a miserable fraud. 
But he was only a single voice in the 
insurgent wilderness. None of the 
other organs, so far as we know, ever 
condescended to notice him. Most of 
them played the futile game through 
to the end. As late as May 5 the 
New Republic could see nothing much 
in the revolution except a sign of 
the approaching Presidential elec- 
tions. There was nothing serious go- 
ing on. “But the noise of Mexican 
politics,” it said, “arises opportunely 
for the purposes of those in this coun- 
try who would like to make an issue 
out of ‘cleaning up Mexico.’” A few 
days later Carranza was out, and 
Obregon was in. 
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The President’s Pro- 


gramme 


“TXIRST in mind must be the solu- 

tion of our problems at home,” 
said President Harding in one of the 
opening sentences of his address to 
Congress; and he reserved for the 
closing portion of the address his dis- 
cussion of our relations to the other 
nations of the world. But in spite of 
these words, and of the order in 
which the subjects were treated, in- 
comparably the most important part 
of the address is that which deals 
with the Treaty of Versailles and 
with the general questions of world 
policy that have arisen out of the war. 
On domestic questions there is much 
that is both judicious and weighty; 
but there is nothing that either raises 
or settles questions upon which there 
has been reason for anxious doubt or 
profound concern. The last place in 
an address is, indeed, fully codrdinate 
with the first; and it is the last place 
and not the first that best befits mo- 
mentous matter upon which it is de- 
sired to fix serious attention and 
centre earnest thought. 

The position set forth in the ad- 
dress is one that presents an unusual 
combination of definiteness and plas- 
ticity. On several points of vital im- 
portance it is explicit and direct in 
the highest degree. It rejects the 
existing Covenant of the League in 
language that could not be more em- 
phatic if it had been framed by Sen- 
ator Borah or Senator Johnson or 
Senator Knox. But it pronounces 
with equal emphasis against the nego- 
tiation of a separate peace with Ger- 
many, so long as the possibility exists 
of an acceptance of the Versailles 
Treaty with proper reservations; it 
reasserts, in words that leave nothing 
to be desired, that purpose of con- 
tinued codperation with our allies 
which had already been so clearly 
stated in Secretary Hughes’s reply to 
the German overtures on the repara- 
tions question; and it pledges the 
country to a genuine endeavor to 
bring about an effective association 
for the maintenance of peace. 
Throughout all these pronounce- 
ments, moreover, one is struck with 


the tone of intense sincerity that per- 
vades the expression; and it is not 
amiss to note that in more than one 
instance—the President’s letter of a 
few days ago to the Italy-America 
Society is a striking example—Mr. 
Harding has taken occasion, in un- 
official ways, to express his sentiment 
of loyalty to the great cause to which 
America four years ago dedicated all 
that she was and all that she had. 
On the other hand, the question is 
left open of what conditions must be 
satisfied in order that the Versailles 
Treaty shall be resubmitted to the 
Senate, with reservations suggested 
as both satisfying the requirements 
of this country and assured of the 
assent of the principal Allied Powers; 
and likewise undefined, except in its 
broadest lines, is the character of the 
association of nations which it ‘is 
hoped to form. 

What should be the attitude of 
press and public toward this pro- 
gramme? What judgment should be 
passed upon its character, and what 
influence should be brought to bear 
upon those whose codperation is es- 
sential to its successful development? 
Not since Mr. Wilson returned from 
Paris has a question so crucial been 
placed before the American people. 
If they shall realize its infinite impor- 
tance, if they shall grasp its essential 
character, if they shall manifest their 
sentiment upon it in accordance with 
the clear dictates of reason and the 
compelling need of the time, the re- 
sult will be in no doubt; if they fail 
to do their part, there is danger of 
a repetition of the heart-sickening 
paralysis of the past two years, with 
consequences disastrous to the possi- 
bilities of rehabilitation for Europe, 
to our own material prosperity, and 
to the hope of all the world for assur- 
ance against the unspeakable calamity 
of another great war. 

That danger centres in the attitude 
of the group of Republican Senators 
to which the epithet of “irreconcil- 
ables” has been attached; and it will 
be profitable at this critical moment 
to cast a backward glance over the 
story of the rise of that group to 
a position of commanding power. 
When the question of the League first 
became the centre of national contro- 


versy, the irreconcilables—however 
honest and sincere they might be— 
were a small group of men whose ex- 
treme attitude had little support in 
public sentiment. It was the general 
belief that the country was, by an 
overwhelming majority, intensely de- 
sirous of a ratification of the treaty, 
and in favor of our entry into the 
League either as presented or with 
such reservations as might be found 
necessary and practicable. Had it 
been possible to concentrate the sen- 
timent in favor of the treaty upon 
some plan which obviated the ob- 
jections of all but extremists, the 
irreconcilables would have speedily 
been reduced to utter impotence, and 
the treaty would have been ratified 
eighteen months ago. But it was ob- 
viously the first requirement of any 
effective concentration of sentiment 
that its objective should be a prac- 
ticable one; and throughout the long 
months of the struggle in the Senate 
it became increasingly evident that 
no such objective was in sight. Those 
who were anxious to find a middle 
course were paralyzed by repeated 
demonstrations that President Wilson 
would give them no countenance 
whatever. With the one great recom- 
menJation of any such design, its 
practicability, thus completely re- 
moved, its advocates were gradually 
reduced to that position of impotence 
to which the irreconcilables would 
have been consigned if the natural 
course of public sentiment had been 
permitted its natural outlet. With 
every fresh. demonstration of the 
practical impotence of the moderates, 
there was a fresh accession of pop- 
ular strength for the extremists; and 
by the time the Presidential campaign 
came on they had succeeded in taking 
the front of the stage. 

The relation of all this to the pres- 
ent situation ought to be clear to any 
one who gives his mind to the ques- 
tion. Mr. Harding has placed before 
the country a programme whose very 
first recommendation is its appeal to 
the practical good sense of the Amer- 
ican people. Criticism of it, opposi- 


tion to it, there may be respectable 
ground for; but for obstreperous hos- 
tility to it there is not a particle of 
If the “irreconcilable” Sen- 


excuse. 
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ators imagine that they can repeat in 
the case of Harding their triumph 
over Wilson, they are reckoning with- 
out their host. Unless we utterly mis- 
take the temper of the American 
people, they will stand by Mr. Hard- 
ing almost as one man in any fight 
which the irreconcilables may venture 
to make upon his policy. Since he 
has flatly declared that he will assent 
to no League that involves any dero- 
gation of sovereignty or any “com- 
mittal to an agency of force in un- 
known contingencies,” the only basis 
they can have for a fight is an appeal 
to national selfishness of the narrow- 
est kind. The fight, if fight there is 
to be, would resolve itself into the 
question whether America will or will 
not play that part in the world which 
her power, her resources, her human- 
ity, and her share in the Great War 
make incumbent upon her. Mr. 
Harding proposes that she _ shall; 
those who say she shall not will be 
disposed of in short order by the 
American people, if he but stands to 
his purpose. 

The task upon which the President 
has entered is at best one beset with 
great difficulties. That Mr. Hughes 
is attacking the problem in its mani- 
fold details with characteristic en- 
ergy and determination is one of the 
fortunate elements in the case; but it 
will require all his ability and all his 
strength to bring the undertaking to 
a successful issue. In the meanwhile 
an imperative duty rests upon us all 
—the duty of holding up the hands 
of the President and the Secretary of 
State by every means in our power. 
Let it be made manifest, from the 
very outset, that they have the hearty 
support of the nation. Let no chance 
be given for the growth of evil ten- 
dencies, or the formation of sinister 
combinations, in or out of the Senate. 
Let it be made plain that the country 
can not tolerate the thought of an- 
other exhibition of futility and fail- 
ure brought on by want of harmony 
between the executive and the legis- 
lative departments of the Govern- 
ment. If, with all branches of the 
Government in undisputed control of 
one party, with a President elected by 
an unheard-of majority and acting in 
a spirit of the utmost reasonableness 


and good sense, we can not make a 
united effort to meet the crying needs 
of the world situation, we write our- 
selves down a nation of incompetents. 
Against the possibility of any such 
humiliating and calamitous experi- 
ence there ought to be a union of 
hearts and hands in which every 
patriotic American shall do his share. 
And it is for the press of the coun- 
try, above all, to promote such a union 
by prompt and energetic utterance. 


The Triple Hecate 


N ancient Greece there was a wide- 

spread cult of the triple Hecate, a 
goddess fabled to be the daughter of 
the Titan Perses and of Night. The 
poet Hesiod praised her as a ruler of 
heaven, earth, and sea, the guardian 
of doors and crossroads, the helper of 
hunters and fishermen, the giver of 
victory in battle and council. In art 
she was at first represented as a 
maiden carrying torches, but the com- 
mon type, evolved after the classical 
period, was that of three bodies 
joined so as to face in three direc- 
tions. Neither from this artistic rep- 
resentation nor from the multiplicity 
of her functions could her later wor- 
shipers guess her original deity, 
which was a mythical conception of 
the moon. 

If our age, like ancient Greece, had 
a liking for seeing its superstitions 
translated into myths, it might adapt 
the old Hecate cult to symbolize the 
faith of British labor in the Triple 
Alliance. The daughter of the Titan 
Class War, this modern Hecate has 
sway, through the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, over the nether world, through 
its railwaymen’s and transport work- 
ers’ unions over the routes by land 
and sea; she is a guardian of harbor 
doors and cross-roads, a helper of 
hunters for political power and of 
fishers in the troubled water of eco- 
nomic upheaval, the giver of victory 
in industrial battles and, by direct ac- 
tion, over Parliament. 

The analogy is so obtrusive that we 
wonder why no artist has been in- 
spired to paint or sculpt of this mod- 
ern Hecate an immortal masterpiece. 
It is possible, however, that some such 
image was concealed to our unpene- 


trative gaze in the many futuristic 
symphonies of line and color which 
we have had the privilege of admir- 
ing. The only artists who have taken 
a religious interest in her are your 
radical journalists, who might be 
called the high priests of the modern 
cult. It is worthy of note that in 
their legendary lore the representa- 
tion of the deity has passed through 
a process of development or of de- 
cay similar to that of the Hecate of 
ancient Greece. First she was fabled 
to be one powerful body lighting the 
way with a torch towards a new so- 
cial era, but recently an entirely dif- 
ferent figure evolved out of that fic- 
tion—a triple body with heads facing 
in different directions, the trunks be- 
ing so loosely interjoined as to give 
the impression of their being on the 
verge of falling asunder. 

In one respect the later cult offers 
a striking contrast to its prototype. 
Whereas the Greeks gradually lost . 
sight of the origin of their creed, 
being some form of moon worship, 
the modern Hecateans are becoming 
more and more aware of the fact that 
they have blindly pinned their faith 
upon mere moonshine. 


Public Policy and the 
Rent Laws 


| hia decisions by the 

Supreme Court, which at one time 
were frequent, have in recent years 
been unusual. But it is no mere ac- 
cident that the decision of the Court 
on the constitutionality of the rent re- 
striction laws in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the State of New York 
was rendered by this closest of pos- 
sible divisions. The question in- 
volved in the case presented precisely 
that combination which opens up the 
greatest opportunities for disagree- 
ment. On the one hand, the issues 
were of such fundamental importance 
as to make a judge’s principles con- 
cerning them too controlling to ad- 
mit of any easy yielding; while on the 
other hand, the application of the 
principles was essentially a question 
of degree. What constitutes a viola- 
tion of the rights of property, what 
constitutes an emergency that re- 
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moves from that which would other- 
wise be such violation its illicit char- 
acter, at what point interferences like 
those enacted by the disputed laws be- 
come an impairment of the obliga- 
tion of contracts—all these things are, 
or at least may be considered to be, 
questions of degree. 

Just how the profoundly important 
issues thus arising were treated by 
the majority and the minority of the 
Court, it seems well to defer dis- 
cussing until the full text of the 
opinions is accessible. One illustra- 
tion, however, may be mentioned. 
Whatever may have been the case in 
times past, the doctrine that the 
rights of property, and especially the 
rights of land ownership, are abso- 
lute and subject to no limitation has 
now no standing in any reasonable 
mind. Yet Judge Holmes, after re- 
ferring to various restrictions placed 
upon the use of property in order to 
protect the interest of the public, and 
justly remarking that “these cases are 
enough to establish that a public 
exigency will justify the Legislature 
in restricting property rights in land 
to a certain extent without compensa- 
tion,” proceeds as follows: 


But if to answer one need the Legislature 
may limit the height of buildings, to answer 
another it may limit the rent. We do not per- 


ceive any reason for denying the justification 
held good in the foregoing cases to a law limit- 
ing the property right now in question, if the 


public exigency requires it. 

His conclusion may be entirely right, 
and fully justified by the argument he 
advances in support of it; but he 
could hardly have chosen a more un- 
fortunate parallel than that which he 
cites in the above quotation. For the 
public interest in a limitation of the 
height of buildings is so gross and 
palpable, so literally evident to “the 
man in the street,” that no person of 
common sense can deny its validity or 
the legitimacy of its assertion. The 
difference between that and a restric- 
tion placed upon the rent which one 
individual, the owner, may demand of 
another individual, the tenant, is so 
great that to make light of it would 
be not merely to admit that the rights 
of landowners are subject to limita- 
tion, but to go far towards denying 
that, in any ordinary sense, they exist 
at all. The question of degree is the 
very essence of the matter. 


From the standpoint of public 
policy, the question of the constitu- 
tional permissibility of the rent re- 
strictions, especially as regards the 
New York rent laws, is to our mind of 
less acute interest than that of their 
expediency. Assuming that the State 
had a right to enact those laws, and 
that in the actual emergency they 
obviated so much threatened distress 
and disturbance that they were prac- 
tically justified in spite of any ulterior 
evil consequences, it is yet of the ut- 
most importance that the public 
should realize the grave nature of 
those consequences. There is not the 
slightest chance in the near future, or 
in any future with which we are at 
this time called upon to reckon, that 
the housing needs of New York City 
are going to be supplied in any sub- 
stantial degree by anything but pri- 
vate enterprise; and there are few 
departments of normal private enter- 
prise that are, in the nature of things, 
attended with greater uncertainty 
than the building of houses. Through- 
out all the long period preceding the 
last three or four years, the thing that 
has caused the supply of housing to 
keep pace with the demand has been 
that the danger of unprofitable invest- 
ment—a danger always present—was 
compensated by the possibility of ex- 
ceptional profits. No law regulating 
rents can safeguard the investor in 
housing against loss; it may be pos- 
sible to compel a landlord to accept 
less rent than that which the free 
play of supply and demand would give 
him, but it is quite impossible to com- 
pel a tenant to pay more than that 
rent. Accordingly, if there should 
exist a general apprehension that re- 
strictive rent laws may be resorted to 
in the future whenever a great public 
clamor may demand them, the busi- 
ness of building would be attended 
with all the hazards with which it 
has had to reckon in the past, with- 
out the compensating prospect of 
profits above the average in times 
that are favorable to the landlord. If 
there has been little relief to the hous- 
ing situation in New York, and if 
even the special tax-exemption which 
has been wisely, though after much 
too long delay, put into force shows as 
yet no sign of effecting great results, 


this state of things must be in very 
large measure ascribed to the appre- 
hension to which we have referred, 
Heads I win, tails you lose, is a pro- 
gramme calculated to put the other 
man into an extremely skittish state 
of mind; and there is no doubt that 
that is the state of mind of many of 
the people upon whose enterprise the 
public has in the main to depend for 
its housing. 

If this fundamental factor in the 
situation had been clearly appre- 
hended by the public in New York— 
and the same thing is true of other 
cities—two years and more ago, the 
housing problem would never have 
reached the gravity which it actually 
attained, and would now be well on 
the way to entire disappearance. 
Builders would have been encouraged 
to expect exceptional profits at this 
exceptional time. While it 1s pos- 
sible that restrictive rent laws might 
have been found necessary, the tem- 
per in which they were passed, and 
the other actions taken at the same 
time, would have been such as to give 
abundant assurance that the house- 
owning interest would be treated in a 
friendly spirit and upon the princi- 
ples of sound business. Instead of 
centring attention upon the rapacity 
of landlords, sober consideration 
should have been given to the eco- 
nomic factors which were the cause 
of the high rents and the economic 
difficulties which stood in the way of 
a cure. As for the future, -nothing 
is more important than to remove as 
soon as possible the harmful psycho- 
logical effect of the rent-restriction 
laws. It must be made clear that 
houseowning, in spite of all that has 
come and gone, will hereafter be 
treated as a legitimate business in- 
terest, entitled to such returns as, 
under the free play of free contracts, 
it may happen to yield. The only way, 
in the end, to keep the people sup- 
plied with housing at reasonable rates 
is to have the supply kept up. And 
the supply will not be kept up if those 
who undertake to furnish it are told 
that they must suffer all the risk that 
is inseparable from the business, and 
in addition to that the risk of being 
blackballed by the community and 
blacklisted by the Legislature. 
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Among German 
Communists 


ALLE, Tours, Leghorn are red- 
letter names in the annals of 
Bolshevism, if annals are kept by the 
adherents of a movement which has 
no use for the past and is bent on 
moulding the future out of theory. 
In each of these cities the great sur- 
geon Lenin laid the Siamese twins of 
evolutionary and revolutionary so- 
cialism on the operating table and 
severed them with his magical twen- 
ty-one-edged knife. The two halves 
of the monstrous growths survived 
the operation, both looking anzmic, 
however, after the loss of much blood 
and abnormally weak as if some vital 
organ had been injured. What hap- 
pened to the three right halves is no 
concern of the surgeon. They may 
hop on their one leg in the danse ma- 
cabre of the bourgeoisie for which 
Russian musicians, with proper pro- 
letarian certificates, are composing 
the music. But the left semi-twins 
are entitled to his fatherly care, and 
in the case of the German infant, 
dearest to him because of its greater 
promise of growth and development, 
he has already proved of what con- 
structive miracles his surgical skill 
is capable. He has supplied to the 
incomplete shape of his ward the 
missing limbs and is now trying to 
teach the composite creature of his 
invention to move and act as an har- 
monious unit. But that seems a task 
which baffles even his ingenuity. 
From where did he get the com- 
plementary parts for his German 
prodigy? This is what happened. In 
the days when Herr Paul Levi led 
the old German Communist party, he 
was the target of invectives and abuse 
hurled at him by a rival organization, 
the ‘“‘Kommunistische Arbeiter-partei 
Deutschlands,” or briefly, the K. A. 
P. D. What it was that caused these 
Communist brethren to combat rather 
than commune is not sufficiently clear. 
It is said that the K. A. P. D. accused 
Herr Paul Levi of having sold himself 
to the bourgeoisie, whereupon the lat- 
ter retaliated with the charge that the 
kK. A. P. D. counted among its foun- 
ders individuals who were known to 


be in the pay of the reactionaries. 
However that may be, the fact is that 
bitter animosity existed between the 
two brotherhoods. But Herr Paul 
Levi survived the fratricidal attempts 
successfully. When after the opera- 
tion at Halle the left twin was bap- 
tized “Vereinigte Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands,” or V..K. P. D., 
it received two presidents as its guar- 
dians, one being Herr Daumig of the 
former Independents, the other the 
great Levi of the old Communists. 
Since the affiliation of the V. K. P. D. 
with the Communist International of 
Moscow he could consider himself, on 
account of his communist antecedents, 
as Lenin’s chief lieutenant dictator 
and his party as the sole concession- 
aire for the development of the pro- 
letarian revolution in Germany. 

But his ambitions were soon to re- 
ceive a heavy blow. Surgeon Lenin, 
apparently afraid that the deficient 
body which he had severed from its 
other less deserving half could not 
gain perfect health in its maimed 
state, decided to strengthen it by the 
addition of its missing limbs. The 
live organism which could supply 
them was ready at hand: the K. A. 
P. D. of approved Communistic con- 
victions. So the miracle worker of 
Moscow, without consulting the pa- 
tient, applied his constructive surgery 
and admitted also the K. A. P. D. in- 
to the Communist International, al- 
lowing it to send a delegate to Mos- 
cow who was given a consultative vote 
in the Executive Committee. 

This time, however, the operation 
was less successful. The two organ- 
isms thus grafted one upon the other 
failed to form a_ unified whole. 
Levi and Daumig, a few months ago, 
addressed a long protest to the Execu- 
tive Committee in Moscow, in which 
they complained that their old rivals, 
now forced upon them as colleagues, 
continued their polemic campaign 
against them with unabated vehem- 
ence. Their dilemma was, indeed, 
painful: 


If we reply in the same tone, we endanger 
the whole moral force of the Communist In- 
ternational; for it would be an_ intolerable 
situation if its adherents were openly at logger- 
heads. If we keep silent, however, or respond 
to these invectives with protestations of love, 
we could not fulfill our réle. We recognize, 
indeed, the moral value of the precept, “Who- 
soever smitheth thee on thy right cheek, turn 





to him the other also.” But we do not believe 
that with that principle we can possibly ac- 
complish our task. 


Thus forced to admit both the 
scandal of a public quarrel among 
brethren and, since evangelical prac- 
tice is no Bolshevism, the impossibil- 
ity of avoiding it, the two leaders of 
the V. K. P. D. recommended as the 
only solution of their difficulty that 
the central authority in Moscow im- 
pose upon the unruly brethren some 
“rules of language,” which is an obvi- 
ous euphemism for “censorship.” 
Blessed art thou, Liberty, among 
Communists! 

Dr. Levi, however, was hoist with 
his own petard. The advocate of a 
censorship became himself the victim 
of excommunication. To Lenin the 
comrades of the K. A. P. D. are dear 
as dauntless proletarian warriors. 
Thanks to the approved practice of 
boring from within, they undermined 
the authority of the leader of the 
V. K. P. D., and doubtless with the 
approval, perhaps at the order, of 
Moscow, they obtained his expulsion 
from the party. The pamphlet in 
which he condemned the recent up- 
rising as a piece of folly conveniently 
served them as a stick to beat the 
dog. The dog had been condemned 
before he had bitten. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
April 15.] 

GREAT BRITAIN: Not having space 
to treat adequately the very important 
and interesting subject of the miners’ 
strike, we will not attempt it. [That 
strike will probably soon end. The 
miners’ chiefs and the miners must have 
been terribly disheartened by the action 
of the Executive Committees of the Rail- 
waymen and Transport Workers in can- 
celing their orders for a sympathetic 
strike.] But there is one aspect of the 
matter which has been little adverted to, 
to which we would invite attention. 

The Royal Commission which in 1919 
investigated the mining situation, re- 
ported for nationalization. The Govern- 
ment (quite rightly, to our thinking) re- 
jected that recommendation; but the 
Commission’s report clearly showed up 
the inefficiency and absurdity of the old 
system. There are some 1,500 mining 
companies in Great Britain, for the most 
part operating independently of each 
other and by antique methods. The re- 
sult is expensive coal (with wage prob- 
lems); more and more expensive. 
Proper organization would produce cheap 
coal (with good wages to miners and a 
fair profit to owners). The Government 
should long ago have devised such an 
organization. 

The miners’ strike will doubtless fail; 
the Government is seemingly triumphant. 
But there are evidences of a general 
awakening to the fact that the lament- 
able episode still in process is not due to 
a prevailing revolutionary sentiment 
among the miners; nor chiefly to radical 
agitation, though there has been quite 
too much of that; nor even chiefly to the 
vicious tactics of the miners’ chiefs; but 
preéminently to the failure of Govern- 
ment to perform its prime and obvious 
duty. The miners are not to be blamed 
for crying out against a return to the 
old system. 


GERMANY: Upward of a week ago 
Dr. Simons as much as said that a 
satisfactory reparation offer from Ger- 
many would soon be forthcoming. Con- 
flicting rumors are rife on that head: 
it will and it won’t. Offhand one would 
say it surely must; but one can never 
tell about those Boches. If such an offer 
is not submitted or the Paris programme 
is not accepted before May 1, then on 
May 1 the Reparation Commission total 
becomes official; larger than the Paris 
one by some one hundred billion marks. 
M. Briand observed pointedly the other 
day that “France has a rendezvous with 
Germany on May 1 and will not fail her”. 
It would save Germany much embarrass- 
ment if the reparation business were by 


. 


way of being amicably adjusted before 
that rendezvous. But there are other 
important matters—violations of the 
Treaty, for example. The Germans have 
been impudent and recalcitrant about 
disarmament. Bavaria has done nothing 
towards disbandment of her Einwohner- 
wehr—over 300,000 ex-soldiers, with 240,- 
000 rifles, 2,800 machine guns, and 44 
field guns. From time to time the German 
Government has ordered that force dis- 
armed and disbanded (quite honestly, we 
think, for they are a menace to the cen- 
tral Government); but quite vainly. 
Something will surely be done about the 
Einwohnerwehr soon after May 1. Then 
there is that little sum of twelve billion 
gold marks that has to be paid on the 
nail on May ist. If Germany remains 
obstinately uncompliant, what will 
France do? France would much prefer 
a satisfactory reparation offer and com- 
pliance on other heads; but, failing these, 
she is resolved on workmanlike measures 
to see the disagreeable business through. 

The other day Dr. Simons (whether 
naively or in a burst of candor) 
fairly admitted that Germany could pay 
an if she would; it was a matter of 
“psychology”. The French, of course, 
knew that already; they are excellent 
psychologists. They propose to deal 
scientifically with the German complexes 
after May 1. 


RUSSIA: The recent news from Rus- 
sia is almost nil. But one report has it 
that the anti-Bolshevist General Antonov 
now controls the Governments of 
Tambov, Voronezh, Kursk, and Samara, 
the peasants insurrecting and joining 
him. We do not know if it be so; we 
hope it is. What has become of the 
turncoat Makhno; of that bloomin’ 
Ubiquitude, Petlura? 

That incomparable hero Ataman Sem- 
enov, Grand Duke of Mongolia, is as- 
serting himself again. Some months ago 
he and his army withdrew from Trans- 
baikalia and were transported by the 
Chinese Government to the vicinity of 
Nikolsk to join the Ussuri Cossacks. 
How long Semenov remained there, what 
recruits he obtained from his Ussuri 
kinsmen, we do not know; but it would 
seem that for some time his main force 
was (perhaps it still is) at Khailar in 
northwest Manchuria, training. Whether 
the detachments which in January cap- 
tured Urga in Mongolia were of his 
forces, is unknown to us; probably they 
were. The other day Semenov troops 
were reported to have crossed the border 
from Mongolia into Siberia and to have 
taken possession of Kiakhta and Troits- 
kozavsk. 

Such reports only faintly intrigue us. 
We wish Semenov would forget Siberia, 





which seems to have such a fatal at- 
traction for him. We wish he would de- 
vote himself to the realization of his 
incomparable conception of a League of 
Unspoiled Nations (unspoiled, 7. e., by 
civilization). Semenov has declared the 
following-named countries incontestably 
entitled to inclusion in such a League: 
viz., Mongolia, Chinese Turkestan, 
Thibet, Russian Turkestan, Bokhara, 
Khiva, Afghanistan, Persia, Transcaspia, 
Kurdistan, and Arabia. 

A League of Unspoiled Nations! We 
wonder whether the reader has grasped 
the potential scope of the idea. History 
has been mostly made by casuists. By 
the very simplest trick of casuistry “un- 
spoiled” nations could be construed to 
include the nations despoiled of civiliza- 
tion. That would bring in Siberia and 
European Russia at once, and, as things 
are now going, it might very soon bring 
in the greater part of this unhappy orb. 
We would not have to bother our heads 
further about the unsatisfactory League 
of Geneva. Semenov would provide for 
us. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Every little 
while a report comes to us from Portugal, 
that the Syndicalists have been behaving 
Syndicalistically ; bombing, shooting, etc. 

Famine conditions are worse than ever 
in the stricken provinces of China. 

The other day Mustapl.a Kemal tried 
to turn the right flank of the Greeks in 
the region of Afium—Karahissar 
(southern front); but left with a flea 
in his ear. This affair was a Greek 
Roland for his Oliver in the Brusa re- 
gion; the Turkish losses in the south 
being about the same as the Greek losses 
in the north. . 

The imminence of a new general elec- 
tion has given fresh fervor and piquancy 
to the struggles between the Fascisti and 
the Communists in Italy. 

A letter to the New York Times from 
the American Consul General at Calcutta 
invites attention to the fact that the 
tomb of the Honorable Rose Whitworth 
Aylmer, in South Park Street Cemetery, 
Calcutta, is henceforth to be under Gov- 
ernment protection. This is the Rose 
Aylmer of Landor’s poem, the loveliest 
of elegiacs. The letter recalls a note 
from Crabbe Robinson to Landor in 
which he describes a visit to Charles and 
Mary Lamb at Enfield, where they were 
living in solitude, and how Lamb was 
forever muttering “Rose Aylmer”. 

Ah! If one might evoke from the 
past one person and one only for one 
only moment, might it not be (rather 
than any of your “ladies dead or lovely 
knights”) Charles Lamb in the solitude 
of Enfield muttering “Rose Aylmer”? 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Singular Case of Upton 
Sinclair 


[The following article by Mr. Ghent is much 
more than a mere continuation of the contro- 
versy recently brought to a necessary close in 
our correspondence columns. Its searching 
examination of a single instance of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s methods is of the utmost significance as 
bearing upon the whole character of his cam- 
paign of vilification of the American press. 
In pushing his inquiry into every minute de- 
tail of the case Mr. Ghent adopts a course 
which it is impracticable. to apply to such a 
body of material as is contained in “The Brass 
Check”; but so far from being fatiguing, the 
brilliancy of the article must make it delight- 
ful reading to any one who can appreciate 
literary swordmanship. As for the space it 
occupies, we feel that so effective an antidote 
to the infinite mischief that is being done by 
Sinclair's campaign of slander requires no 
apology.—Editors, THE WEEKLY RevieEw.] 


I 


N carrying his case to the advertising 

pages, Mr. Upton Sinclair leads where 
I can not follow. He has ample means 
at his disposal. Revolutionism, when 
shrewdly practised, is a highly lucrative 
art, and Mr. Sinclair is doubtless its 
most successful practitioner. My own line 
of activity, on the other hand, brings 
small returns. If, as he avers, I have 
sold out to the capitalists and have be- 
come a paid agent of the White Terror, 
there must be a large fund due me from 
some quarter, even though an undesig- 
nated and unapprehended one. But as 
no part of this fund has yet reached me, 
I can not compete with him in the field 
of advertising. I therefore trust that 
The Weekly Review will give me an op- 
portunity to restate this case of an im- 
pudent attempt to humbug the public for 
the sake of personal publicity. 

This controversy has run through the 
pages of The Weekly Review and of the 
New York Globe, with a brief invasion 
of the Kansas City Star. Mr. Sinclair 
has employed a tortuosity of method and 
a tergiversation of speech well calculated 
to baffle or wear out any opponent; he 
has not hesitated to alter certain of my 
statements to a form more serviceable 
to his purposes; he has here and there 
turned a trick of not unclever theatri- 
cism, and he has indulged freely in silly 
vituperation. Yet not a single turn, 
twist, or wiggle, not a single fabrication, 
nor any of the idiotic accusations he has 
so liberally flung at me, has served to 
weaken in the slightest degree my origi- 
nal statement. The case, in fact, comes 
out the stronger for the ordeal of de- 
bate. On one matter alone, which I 
shall deal with later, he scored a point; 
and by a smart and spectacular ma- 
neuvre he has for the moment turned 
attention from the question at issue. 
But the debate, controversy, or even 
judicial trial in which all the advantage 


flows unbrokenly to one side is unknown 
in history. He is welcome to this point. 
It has nothing to do with the original 
statement, and though by a variety of 
devices he has sought to make the most 
of it, the indictment remains unaltered. 

Pricking the bubble of pretentious 
fakery is a somewhat thankless task. 
The venturesome one who attempts it 
quickly finds himself in an unenviable 
position. He meets the savage resent- 
ment of the faker, desperately resolved 
not to be shorn of his prestige nor dis- 
lodged from his graft. He meets also 
the aroused group consciousness of other 
fakers (so long as they are not direct 
competitors of the one under fire) who 
hold fast to the ethic that every thimble- 
rigger has the right to work his own 
side of the street in his own way. He 
meets further the sullen anger of the 
lowbrow section of the boobery, fiercely 
insisting upon its inalienable right to be 
bilked and humbugged to the limit; and 
the ebullient anger of that most hopeless 
and pathetic section of the boobery, the 
radical intelligentsia, more prone than 
even the unlettered rustics of the cross- 
roads to believe, in spite of fact and 
reason, the things they want to believe. 
He meets also the amused and half- 
cynical mood of a part of the public 
which cares little how the battle goes, 
but watches it for whatever it may fur- 
nish in the way of diverting turns. But 
he knows that somewhere behind all these 
are those that, with conscience and un- 
derstanding, follow closely to note who 
is telling the truth and who is distorting 
or evading it; and he feels that for these 
he must carry his task to completion. If 
there be those who consider all this a 
needless expenditure of time and labor 
on an unworthy subject, very well; let 
them pass on to something more enter- 
taining and instructive. I am not to be 
dissuaded from what seems to me no 
less a public service than a personal ob- 
ligation, and I mean to have my say. 
Too many in past times have played this 
man’s game for him by leaving him in 
possession of the field. 


II 


My original statement had to do chiefly 
with the untruthful charges made by Mr. 
Sinclair to the insurgent press immedi- 
ately after the election. Only inci- 
dentally did I touch upon the like un- 
truthful charges made during the cam- 
paign. But Mr. Sinclair in his replies 
has repeatedly harked back to the cam- 
paign; and so it seems to me needful 
to take up that matter as well. 

The campaign for Congress was from 
the beginning an imposture. Mr. Sin- 


clair had been out of the Socialist party 
for three years; he had returned to the 
fold in July and almost immediately 
thereafter had been nominated. No po- 
litical principle was involved in the cam- 
paign. No definite cause sought to 
muster its strength at the polls. The 
combination alleged to have nominated 
and supported Mr. Sinclair contained two 
such mutually contradictory groups as 
the Single-Taxers and the Socialists. The 
end really sought in the campaign was 
an increase of the circulation of the Ap- 
peal to Reason and an increase of the sale 
of “The Brass Check.” Mr. Sinclair’s 
candidacy was formally proclaimed in 
the Appeal of Aug. 28, in a 12-inch double 
column announcement under the heading, 
“Upton Sinclair in Congress.” This an- 
nouncement, rewritten and in more ab- 
breviated form, reappeared in the issues 
of Sept. 11, 18, and 25. On Oct. 2 it was 
again expanded and this time headed 
“A Victory for Sinclair Is a Victory for 
Debs.” On Oct 9, somewhat reduced, it 
had its final appearance. 


Persons interested in a matchless ex- 
hibition of carefree, joyous, and absurd 
mendacity should not fail to read these 
announcements. All restraints were 
thrown aside, and the writer turned him- 
self loose. “Upton Sinclair will be a 
member of Congress after March 4th,” 
read the first one, “if you and the other 
Appeal readers want him elected to Con- 
gress ... If a majority of the voters 
in Sinclair’s district were to read every 
week from now until election day just 
Upton Sinclair’s page in the Appeal, Sin- 
clair is elected hands down.” There was 
no earthly chance of Mr. Sinclair’s elec- 
tion, no chance even of his making a 
conspicuous showing, and both the writer 
and the candidate knew the fact. That 
Mr. Sinclair, in his last speech, Oct. 31, 
admitted not only that he could not be 
elected, but that this forecast had been 
made by him at an even earlier date, only 
throws into stronger relief the humbug 
that characterized his campaign. 

But this was ‘only a beginning. Every 
conceivable falsehood regarding the sit- 
uation in the Tenth District was jammed 
into these announcements; and so un- 
skilful was the lying that it repeatedly 
contradicted itself. The capitalists were 
both “ignoring” Sinclair and yet “fight- 
ing him tooth and nail.” (There is not 
the slightest evidence that they regarded 
his campaign with any seriousness.) 
They were suppressing the fact of his 
candidacy, and yet “flooding Sinclair’s 
district with lying literature.” (If any 
anti-Sinclair or pro-Osborne “literature” 
was at any time distributed, my mailbox 
and doorstep were neglected, and I never 
saw it.) They are represented as hav- 
ing “combined” against him by eliminat- 
ing a Democratic candidate. (As a 
matter of fact, in the preceding cam- 
paign there was also no opposing Demo- 
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cratic candidate, Osborne having won the 
Democratic nomination in the pri- 
maries.) Though Mr. Sinclair himself 
gave space in the Appeal (Sept. 11) to 
the fact that the Times had attacked his 
candidacy, the gorgeous prevaricator who 
wrote his advertising for him asserted 
(Appeal, Sept. 25) that “the newspapers 
are keeping the voters of the Tenth Cali- 
fornia district in absolute ignorance of 
the fact that Upton Sinclair is the Social- 
ist candidate for Congress.” 

No one knew better than did Mr. Sin- 
clair the utter falsity of some of these 
statements and the contradiction involved 
in the others. But the falsehoods he did 
not disavow. He sought only to profit by 
them, and he actively aided in their cir- 
culation. He publicly admitted that the 
Los Angeles Times had attacked him as 
the candidate in the Tenth District; and 
he might easily, if he had cared anything 
about the truth, have admitted other ref- 
erences made by the Times to his cam- 
paign. Mr. Sinclair charges that the 
Times omitted his name from a list of 
candidates in the primaries. I assume 
that he may be right about this, though 
I do not recall it and have not looked it 
up.* The presumable date would be 
some time before Aug. 23, since on that 
day he telegraphed the charge to the Ap- 
peal. But he wholly forgot, and he has 
since continued to forget, to acknowledge 
that the Times included him in its men- 
tion of candidates on Aug. 29. The clip- 
ping of this mention I cut out at the 
time to show to a friend. In that issue, 
under the four-column heading, “Who’s 
Who on Tuesday’s Ballot,” the Times 
gave him some longed-for publicity, 
closing its comment with this sen- 
tence: “As the Tenth District gave the 
heaviest Republican vote of any Congress 
District in the United States two years 
ago, it is not likely that Sinclair’s can- 
didacy will occasion much excitement in 
the district. ” It did not, and Mr. Sin- 


*The manuscript of this article left my hands on 
April 10. A couple of days later it occurred to me that 
I might too easily have allowed this point to go un- 
challenged, and that a look over the records might 
prove illuminating. At the office of the Registrar of 
Voters I found that Mr. Sinclair’s nominating peti- 
tion had been filed on the final day, July 22. In the 
files of the Times, in the issue of July 23, I found the 
list of “all the candidates.”” Mr. Osborne was named 
as the Republican candidate for Congress in the Tenth 
District, but there was no mention of Upton Sinclair. 
Mr. Sinclair’s charge was apparently vindicated. But 
on the following morning appeared an announcement 
which resolved Mr. Sinclair’s charge into an impudent 
fraud. On page 3 of part 2 of the Times, under the 
heading “Politics,” is this item: ‘‘Nomination petitions 
which reached the Registrar of Voters’ office just be- 
fore midnight on Thursday and not given out with the 
original list [italics mine] were filed by the following 
candidates: Ninth District—Ralph L. Criswell (Rep.). 
Tenth District—Milton Bryan (Dem.). Upton Sin- 
clair (Soc.).”.. The Times had thus used the official 
list given to the press, and on this list, because of the 
lateness of filing the petition, Mr. Sinclair's name had 
not appeared. The additional list, bearing Mr. Sin- 
clair’s name, was given to the press on the following 
day and was promptly printed by the Times. It is in- 
credible that Mr. Sinclair did not know this fact. It 
was of course his business to know. This charge of 
the omission of his name he has repeatedly circulated 
all over the country. It is now shown to be a shame- 


less fake. 


clair, if he has even ordinary sense, knew 
that it would not. All the shouting, the 
beating of tom-toms, and the bare-faced 
lying were intended for another purpose. 

Each of the Appeal announcements 
carried the inevitable coupon. The faith- 
ful were implored to contribute funds to 
insure Mr. Sinclair’s election. The main 
activity of the Appeal during the last 
eighteen months has been the soliciting 
of funds, and every plea, argument, or 
device that could wring a penny from 
the most impoverished of the credulous 
has been employed. “Press funds,” 
“paper funds,” “ ‘Debs Is Dying’ funds,” 
and a score of other special solicitations 
have filled its pages. That the editor, 
Mr. Emmanuel Julius, has recently pub- 
lished a volume with the title “Dust” is 
significant. It is the thing he is after, 
and he ought to know. The action of the 
Post Office Department a few months ago 
in cutting off three or four of the main 
grafts of the Appeal has somewhat di- 
minished its range, but in the mid- 
summer of 1920 it had a free hand. In 
his speech of Aug. 22, reported by the 
orator himself in the Appeal of Sept. 11, 
Mr. Sinclair announced that he had just 
received a telegram from Mr. Julius re- 
questing him (Mr. Sinclair) ‘to ask the 
Appeal Army to subscribe money to pay 
for sending the Appeal to Reason to 
every voter in my district for the cam- 
paign.” 

But Mr. Sinclair, though a candidate 
for Congress, was also an author. He 
had a book to sell, and he had no inten- 
tion of allowing Mr. Julius to hog the 
whole game. In the same speech he 
called attention to “The Brass Check.” 
It was a most important work, and he 
knew, “from the inside, that the Los 
Angeles Times is scared to death about 
it.” One of the writers in the Times, he 
said, had attacked him on the ground 
that he was running for office in order 
to sell his books. His reply was simple 
and direct. “Well, you know,” he said, 
“T never expect to read anything true 
about myself in the Los Angeles Times, 
but that is true. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) I will take up that challenge 
right here and now. I am running for 
office to sell ‘The Brass Check’.” 
(Laughter and applause.) (Appeal to 
Reason, Sept. 11, p. 1, col. 3.) 

No “capitalist-party political hack” 
could have made so brazen an avowal 
of private interest. And there was a 
time, in the better days of the Socialist 
party, when a Socialist candidate voicing 
such an admission would have been in- 
stantly yanked from the ticket, and the 
Socialist local which dared to support 
him would have been suspended or ex- 
pelled from the organization. But those 
days had passed, as Mr. Sinclair knew, 
and he knew also that he had an un- 
limited franchise to work the game as 
he pleased. 





_ District continues unbroken.” 





Ill 


Then came the election, and any one 
who had followed the course of the cam- 
paign might well have been prepared for 
the sequel. On Nov. 3, the day after 
election, Mr. Sinclair telegraphed to the 
Appeal to Reason: “All Los Angeles 
papers, two morning and three afternoon 
papers, suppress all election returns from 
the Tenth Congressional district in order 
to avoid mentioning the name of the 
author of ‘The Brass Check’. Not one 
word has been mentioned concerning our 
election results.” Earlier in the day, as 
he admits, he had telegraphed the same 
message, lacking the second sentence, to 
the New York Call and to certain other 
insurgent journals. 

Both telegrams were in several ways 
untrue. That is, they were compound 
prevarications. The Times had that 
morning, in the first column of the first 
page, under the two-column heading, 
“Van de Water Is Victor,” published the 
following statement: “Congressman Os- 
borne is far ahead of his Socialist op- 
ponent, Upton Sinclair, in the Tenth 
Congress District.” 

Mr. Sinclair’s telegram to the insur- 
gent press on the following day was more 
shrewdly worded. It read: “Second-day 
boycott by Los Angeles newspapers of 
all election returns Tenth Congressional 
This tele- 
gram was evasive and misleading. The 
Times had that morning, again in the 
first column of the first page, under the 
two-column heading, “Van de Water 
Lead Grows,” published this paragraph: 
“Osborne was re-elected to Congress 
from the Tenth District by a big increase 
over his vote of four years ago, accord- 
ing to the latest count. The returns 
tabulated from a majority of the pre- 
cincts showed that he had fairly snowed 
under his Socialist opponent, Upton Sin- 
clair.” 

Evidently, in the office of the Times, as 
had also been shown during the cam- 
paign, there was no insuperable objection 
to the mention of the name of the author 
of ‘The Brass Check”. No figures were 
given for either Sinclair or Osborne, al- 
though a fragmentary tabulation for cer- 
tain other candidates was printed on the 
3d and a fuller tabulation on the 4th. 
In his replies to my published statements 
Mr. Sinclair has studiously ignored his 
untruthful charge about the boycott on 
his name and has emphasized the omis- 
sion of the figures. He has advanced 
many objections, demurrers, and cross- 
complaints. He has said that he forgot 
having sent the telegram to the Appeal 
(a singular lapse, on the assumption that 
he reads the paper to which he con- 
tributes weekly, for the item appeared, 
appropriately headed, in the second 
column of the first page of the issue of 
Nov. 13). He has ventured the con- 
jecture that the Times statement of Nov. 
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8 was not in the Pasadena edition (it 
was, however) ; and he has said that the 
tabulation of the vote on Nov. 3 was com- 
plete except for the Tenth District (it 
wasn’t, a fact which he subsequently ad- 
mitted). Much more of a like nature 
he has brought in, but always he has 
come back to the omission of the figures 
in the issues of Nov. 3 and 4; and it has 
pleased him to charge me with disin- 
genuousness in not having conceded that 
their omission confirmed the alleged 
truth of his telegrams oft Nov. 3 and 4. 

If, before sending his telegrams, he 
had taken the trouble to look at the 
Times for the corresponding period two 
years earlier, he would have found the 
same omission. The tabulation of the 
vote in the issue of Nov. 6, 1918, gives 
the figures for the Ninth District, but 
omits those for the Tenth. Even in 
the tabulation of the official vote, in the 
issue of Nov. 20, 1918, the Tenth Dis- 
trict is wholly omitted. Mr. Sinclair will 
admit, I presume, that he was not then 
a candidate. 

If the omission of Tenth District re- 
turns in the issues of the Times for the 
3d, 4th and 5th of November, 1920, was 
due to the cause ascribed by Mr. Sin- 
clair, what was the cause for a like omis- 
sion in 1918? The most probable cause 
in both instances is that to local news- 
paper men a contest in the Tenth Dis- 
trict between Henry Z. Osborne and a 
Socialist—any Socialist, even Mr. Sin- 
clair—is no contest at all. If any in- 
dustrious reporter chooses to record the 
figures, they may be published, but they 
are far likelier to be ignored. That the 
incomplete figures for 1920 were pub- 
lished on Nov. 6, Mr. Sinclair ascribes 
to his having loosed an avalanche of pro- 
tests from his friends in America and 
England. It may be so, but I am in- 
clined to think that a real boycott should 
be made of sterner stuff and that it could 
not so easily be broken. Anyhow, the 
assertion is authoritatively denied. 
There were some protests (Mr. Sinclair’s 
recent statement that I had said there 
were none is an outright lie); but of 
three members of the staff who ought to 
have known about the matter, two had 
never heard of them, and the third, who 
had seen a few, declared that they had 
had no effect. “How could they?” he 


asked. “We had him anyhow all the 
time.” Here, however, was a faulty rec- 
ollection. On Nov. 5 Mr. Sinclair had 


not been mentioned. But.the answer is 
far more suggestive of the real editorial 
attitude than is Mr. Sinclair’s vain- 
glorious assertion. 

Mr. Sinclair may have thought that 
he was cutting some figure in the cam- 
paign; but in spite of every effort made 
by him to attract attention and in spite 
of the publicity occasionally given him 
by the Times (and perhaps by the other 
papers, which I seldom see), his can- 








didacy was virtually unnoticed. Judging 
from the result, there seems small reason 
for discrediting the view of the news- 
paper men. Mr. Sinclair, with a clear 
field against his opponent, which ought 
to have enabled him to draw to his sup- 
port every disgruntled person of every 
shade of opinion, polled a fraction over 
17 per cent. of the vote. This was in- 
deed a much better showing than had 
been made during the Socialist slump of 
1914-18, but it compares ill with the 
showing made in 1912, when the Socialist 
candidate, in a four-cornered contest, 
polled within a fraction of 21 per cent. 
(20.97) of the vote. 

Furthermore, in charging this omis- 
sion to a boycott against the author of 
“The Brass Check,” Mr. Sinclair forgets 
or repudiates his own previous asser- 
tions. For the alleged boycott by the 
local newspapers against him is an an- 
cient grievance. In the Appeal for Feb. 
28, 1920, one may find a long bill of 
complaint. Mr. Sinclair, so he himself 
tells us, is an accomplished tennis player. 
He is taking part in the Pasadena tourna- 
ment and has scored some notable vic- 
tories. But the Los Angeles newspapers 
refuse absolutely to print his name. He 
knows that the reporters have the news, 
for he “took the trouble to inquire of 
the man who gave it to them.” But the 
“high-up editors cut it out!’ Let no one 
suppose, however, that Mr. Sinclair is 
resentful because of this outrageous 
treatment. It is more in compassion 
than in anger that he speaks. “Imagine, 
if you can,” he writes, “the state of mind 
of editors who imagine they are causing 
me pain by denying me fame as a wielder 
of a tennis racket! The infinite, in- 
credible pettiness of them, the childish, 
silly spite!” 

Appearing in the Appeal (which pre- 
dates its issues) for Feb. 28, 1920, this 
must have been written not later than 
the 15th. It is hardly likely “The Brass 
Check,” which had but recently reached 
the market, could so soon have awakened 
such a concert of antagonism on the part 
of the editors. Let us suppose, however, 
that the harm had already been done. 
But Mr. Sinclair elsewhere tells us of 
a far earlier origin. In “The Brass 
Check” (p. 199), he ascribes it to a little 
episode occurring “ten or twelve months 
before America’s entrance into the war.” 
That would be about May or June, 1916. 
So that the boycott, if there really was 
one, long antedates the publication of 
this book. But boycott or no boycott, his 
name, for some unaccountable reason, 
continued to appear in the Times. 

In my final letter to the Globe I called 
attention to the fact that he had set in 
motion the charge of a boycott on his 
name, to be repeated by the radical press 
long afterward, and that, though by Nov. 
20 he knew that it had been disproved, 
the charge was never modified or re- 





tracted. Mr. Sinclair sccffs at this point 
as nonsensical, and avers that since he 
broke the boycott he is under no obli- 
gations to acknowledge anything. Let 
me put the matter more plainly. On 
Nov. 3 he telegraphed the allegation of a 
boycott on his name. Even assuming 
that he “overlooked” the Times comment 
of Nov. 3, he knew, from the repeated. 
publication of his name during the cam- 
paign, that the allegation was untrue. 
On Nov. 4, when he had fresh proof of 
its untruth, he repeated the term “boy- 
cott,” but he betrayed his knowledge 
that the charge of the day before was 
false by shifting the application of the 
term to the returns. The printing of 
both returns and name on Nov. 6 he ex- 
plains by asserting that he broke the 
boycott. Let us assume, in spite of the 
probabilities, that he did. But in that 
case, as he well knew and had unwit- 
tingly admitted, the boycott which he 
broke was not a boycott on his name but 
on the returns. On Nov. 20 both returns 
and name were again printed. It is 
hardly likely that a new batch of pro- 
tests had in the meantime been sent in, 
or that the fear and dread inspired by 
the original batch was still operative. 
Here he had cumulative disproof of the 
charge which he had falsely made on 
Nov. 3. Yet he permitted it to circulate 
as far as it would go. 

So, then, that part of the first tele- 
gram which asserted that neither his 
name nor any announcement of the re- 
sults had been printed was either a bare- 
faced falsehood or a reckless assertion 
made without an examination of the first 
column of the first page of his morning 
paper. That part of it which asserted a 
boycott on his name is contradicted not 
merely by the publication of his name on 
the same day, but by several publications 
of his name, at lgast one of which Sin- 
clair acknowledged, during the campaign. 
That part of it which ascribed the omis- 
sion of the figures to this alleged boycott 
is contradicted by the like omission, two 
years earlier, when Sinclair was not a 
candidate. And that part of it which 
ascribes this alleged boycott to his au- 
thorship of “The Brass Check” is con- 
tradicted by earlier statements of Sin- 
clair himself. The second day’s tele- 
gram is less overtly false. But in omit- 
ting to acknowledge the publication of 
his name and the result of the election, 
and in using the phrase “‘second-day boy- 
cott,” it is evasive and misleading. Taken 
together, the telegrams constitute a glar- 
ing example of intricate and complex 
prevarication. The various shifts, turns, 
and fabrications, and the silly accusations 
he has since made, in the attempt to 
bolster up his case, have but swelled the 
mass of evidence against him. There is 
but one thinkable interpretation—an at- 
tempt to humbug the public in the in- 
terest of personal publicity. 
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IV 

This was the case, except for such 
further light as I have here added. It 
was a solid and impregnable case; and 
Sinclair, by his rattle-headed raving, all 
too plainly revealed the fact that he knew 
and understood. And then fortune, which 
in all ages has so indulgently favored the 
charlatan, turned a trick for him the im- 
mense value of which he _ instantly 
realized and which he has since used to 
his utmost advantage. 

In the Call of Nov. 7 appeared what 
purported to be a dispatch from Pas- 
adena, dated Nov. 6. This dispatch (or 
item, let us say) asserted that in spite 
of the efforts of the Los Angeles news- 
papers to suppress the fact, it was now 
known that Sinclair had polled 20,000 
votes, and that the wonderful result was 
a presage of victory two years hence. To 
one saturated as I am with the products 
of the Sinclair publicity bureau this item 
bore the ear-marks of the authentic stuff. 
Like Huxley’s bathybius, even though 
later the great man had to disown the 
thing, it superficially answered all the 
scientific tests. Ordinarily it is a sound 
inference, the validity of which I have 
tested, that all propaganda celebrating 
the attainments and the triumphs of Mr. 
Sinclair which issues from anywhere 
within a 12-mile radius of the Pasadena 
City Hall has an_ identical origin. 
Furthermore, to doubt the text or the 
date of this item was to doubt the in- 
tegrity of the Call; and the Call, which 
so often is impelled from the highest 
ethical motives to flay the capitalist press 
for its sins, would assuredly never do 
such a thing as pad a dispatch with ful- 
some verbiage or fake a date. 

If the date on this item was correct, 
then the news of the 20,000 votes was 
sent after it had been printed in the 
Times; and here, then, was another bit 
of fakery to add to an already mountain- 
ous pile. But for all that, the author- 
ship was unproved, and when I first 
used the item for publication I contented 
myself with pointing out its absurdities, 
without ascribing it to Mr. Sinclair. 
Most provokingly, this use of it went un- 
challenged; and so, on the principle that 
silence gives consent, I used it the next 
time with an implication of Sinclairian 
authorship. The letter in which this 
implication was contained appeared 
promptly in the Kansas City Star and 
so was quickly seen by Mr. Sinclair. 
Other letters in which it was embodied 
were later sent to the Globe and to The 
Weekly Review. Mr. Sinclair thereupon 
gathered up and transmitted to The 
Weekly Review his proof that the origi- 
nal telegram was a mere skeleton, that 
it was signed by Michael Rudolph, and 
that it was sent, not on Nov. 6, but on 
Nov. 5. 

That the telegram bore the signature 
of Michael Rudolph rather than that of 


Upton Sinclair I choose to regard as of 
mighty small importance. Mr. Rudolph, 
estimable and worthy person though he 
may be for all I know to the contrary, is 
the secretary of the Los Angeles Socialist 
party local, and if the recent swindling 
imposture known as the Sinclair cam- 
paign had such a thing as a general man- 
ager, this was the man. He pays flatter- 
ing tribute to Mr. Sinclair’s greatness 
as a maker of Socialist propaganda, and 
anybody who wants to see a perfect ex- 
ample of single-thoughted souls with 
hearts beating in unison will do well to 
scan his testimonial to the book “100 Per 
Cent.” in the Appeal of Nov. 6, 1920, p. 
4, col. 2. So that the difference between 
the name of Mr. Rudolph and the name 
of Mr. Sinclair on a document of this 
particular sort at that particular time 
means to me, rightly or wrongly, no more 
than the difference between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. But the fact that the 
telegram was a mere skeleton was im- 
portant, and far more important was the 
date, for this was fatal to my theory 
that the news had been taken from the 
Times. 


My letter to The Weekly Review was 
still unpublished when Mr. Sinclair’s mis- 
sive reached the editors. The Sinclair 
contribution dealt with a multitude of 
matter besides the Rudolph telegram. 
Mr. Sinclair had carefully fabricated one 
of my statements to make it refer to a 
previous telegram sent to the Call, and 
here also was the original to prove the 
error of my imputed statement. There 
was much more. But the editors were 
tired of the whole thing; they had already 
indulged Mr. Sinclair far more than any 
unfriendly editor had ever done before; 
they had no reason, from experience, to 
suppose that the missive contained any- 
thing of the slightest importance, and 
they had already definitely decided to 
close the discussion. They gave the stuff 
but a cursory examination and sent it 
back. Here was Mr. Sinclair’s opportunity 
of extricating himself from a desperate 
situation. Mr. Sinclair could again pro- 
claim himself to the world as an accused 
innocent who was denied a hearing. A 
breach had been opened in what till then 
had been a solid front. 

Into that breach he rushed, exulting. 
The charge was spectacular and effective. 
One can not but pay tribute to a telling 
manceuvre, even in a villainous cause. 
To all the impressionable, highbrow and 
lowbrow alike, who do their reasoning on 
the run, the case was clear. Mr. Sin- 
clair’s screaming advertisements told the 
story. Because wearied editors already 
overburdened with too much Sinclair, 
had arbitrarily closed a controversy, Mr. 
Sinclair was vindicated. A long series 
of glaring and shameless fakeries had 
been expunged from the record, and this 
life-long victim of newspaper malice 
again stood forth in the posture of great- 


ness undiminished and innocence unas- 
sailed. 

The success of this manceuvre embold- 
ened him to another and the most 
audacious exercise in fakery he has yet 
attempted. In his letter published in 
the Globe on March 22 he pretends not 
to have seen in print his letter published 
in the Globe of Feb. 4. He further pre- 
tends that with that earlier letter was 
printed the skeleton of the Call telegram 
of Nov. 5-6. Under cover of this pre- 
tense he assails me for having, as he 
alleges, disingenuously criticised the 
telegram as it appeared, rewritten and 
expanded, while knowing the text of the 
original. This flabbergasting fakery is 
easily exposed by the fact that the origi- 
nal was not then published, that it was 
confessedly omitted by the editor of the 
Globe, that there was not the slightest 
indication in the letter as printed that 
the telegram had been rewritten, and 
that there was no earthly way in which 
I could have known the original. The 
only explanation of this impudent fakery 
is that, as The Weekly Review had al- 
ready closed the controversy and as I 
had announced that my letters to the 
Globe were finished, he could do this 
thing with no risk of exposure. This 
episode of itself is sufficient to reveal 
the character of Mr. Sinclair. 


And so Mr. Sinclair thinks the case 
settled. But it isn’t, and it never will 
be in the way he hopes and imagines. 
He has powerful resources—egotism, 
audacity, persistence, u-scrupulousness, 
and the auxiliary of material means, both 
personal and contributory; and he has 
an unfailing medium through which to 
work, the credulity of the ignorant and 
the impressionable. But it is all too 
little. He needs more. 

The press made this man; and it can 
unmake him. It began by treating him 
as a sensation. Then it turned to de- 
nouncing him, and afterwards to ignoring 
him. In every case it played directly 
into his hands. Everything he is and 
has he owes to the press; he has capital- 
ized his grievances against it; he has 
watered his stock by successive increases 
in the capitalization; he has floated vast 
issues of paper, which have been avidly 
taken up by the boobery, and the returns 
are enormous. The press can not ex- 
tinguish this man by merely denouncing 
him. For the conservative, or even the 
moderate liberal press, to denounce him 
is to draw the radical and the militant 
liberal press to his support. The insurgent 
press, as a rule, has no better opinion of 
Mr. Sinclair the individual than has the 
conservative press. It knows him. But 
it finds his propaganda useful, and it 
chooses to regard a conservative attack 
on him not as personal but as an attack 
on the general cause of insurgency. So 
it defends him, uses him, and contributes 
to his prestige. Nor can the conservative 
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and moderate press gain anything in the 
contest by ignoring him. That policy 
he can outwit, as he has so signally 
done, by a direct appeal to the boobery. 
The press can unmake him only by per- 
sistently and pitilessly exposing his 
fakeries. Though fortune favors the 
faker, and though the rule holds good for 
Upton Sinclair as it did for Alexander 
the Paphlagonian and for every au- 
dacious charlatan that ever lived, this ad- 
vantage can be neutralized and the faker 
obliterated. 

Mr. Sinclair asserts that I am a “de- 
fender” of the newspapers. Of course 
he knows better. They are no friends 
of mine, in so far as I can discover; or 
if they are, they have shrewd ways of 
dissembling their friendship. Long before 
Mr. Sinclair was ever heard of I was 
doing battle in my humble way for honest 
news. Only I have always insisted that 
the duty of telling the truth was quite 
as obligatory upon the insurgent as upon 
the conservative press. I have always 
maintained that the insurgent journal 
which, while assailing the conservative 
press for distorting, suppressing, or ex- 
aggerating the news, itself indulged in 
the same practices, dishonored the cause 
for which it professed to labor. No, if 
Mr. Sinclair really wants to learn, I may 
tell him that what I am defending is the 
boobery from swindling exploitation and 
the cause.of social justice from a shame- 
ful discredit. 

Here, for the present, though I have 
at hand a great mass of other Sinclairian 
fakeries for further exposition, I may 
rest. But one matter seems needful for 
a closing mention. Mr. Sinclair has sev- 
eral times indulged, with a waxing ex- 
citability as the case proceeded, in rather 
ungentle aspersions on my _ veracity. 
There are those who will lightly say that 
anything of that kind from that source 
needs precious little attention. But I 
choose to take it up and to express a 
pertinent belief which may or may not be 
justified. There are a considerable num- 
ber of persons still holding, in a world 
gone mad, to conventional ideas of truth- 
fulness who know with some degree of 
real knowledge both Mr. Sinclair and 
me. Among them are some of my erst- 
while comrades of the Socialist party 
from whom I am now irrevocably parted 
on questions of the deepest import and 
who are naturally enough incensed at 
me for my repudiation of present Social- 
ist policies. I venture to believe that 
not less than nine out of ten of these 
persons (including the now alienated 
ones) will credit anything I say about 
Upton Sinclair, and that not more than 
one (if that) out of ten of them will 
credit anything that Upton Sinclair says 
about me. From the vitreous domicile of 
chronic unveracity one should never 
throw stones. 

W. J. GHENT 


Correspondence 


The Rural Democracy of 
France 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Two opposing perils are menacing the 
world at this time—Bolshevist anarchy, 
which, if it triumphs, will bring the 
world back through communism to bar- 


barism and ruin, and which, if it perishes . 


by it own excesses, will incite a militaris- 
tic and despotic reaction that Germany 
is all ready to turn to her own profit. 
America must give the vision and the 
example of what a sane and basic de- 
mocracy is, must oppose to Bolshevism 
an impregnable bulwark and help un- 
fortunate Russia to form herself into a 
normal state. I see with happiness that 
the points of view of your Government 
and ours coincide in refusing to recognize 
the Soviet. But I am surprised that 
people as well informed as your com- 
patriots should deceive themselves as to 
the value of the guarantees that the Mos- 
cow Government offers for the execution 
of immense industrial enterprises on Rus- 
sian soil with American money. A people 
who repudiate their national debts, who 
impudently announce that all contracts 
with the capitalist world will fall in the 
approaching downfall of capitalism, will 
soon free themselves from the mortgages 
granted the American manufacturers— 
as soon as they have entered into posses- 
sion of the supplies and capital that these 
are going to bring them. I would be, for 
my part, very happy to see American 
capitalists exploit the enormous resources 
locked up in Russia, because it would be 
that much taken from the industrial in- 
vasion Germany is now preparing on 
Russian soil. But if you bring competi- 
tion to Russia before the establishment 
of a settled and representative Govern- 
ment, you will only encourage anarchy. 

It is to be hoped American opinion 
will not let itself be influenced by the 
unjust jealousy that shows through all 
the diplomatic actions of Lloyd George, 
to wit: that France is ruled by a spirit 
of imperialism, a desire for universal 
domination, and an aggressive system 
against which there is much for other 
peoples to be on guard. This is absolutely 
false now. Formerly, I will not say that 
the ambition for glory was not one of the 
faults—or one of the virtues—of our 
nation and our history—but that state 
of mind has disappeared, owing to the 
fact that we are to-day a rural democracy 
where the peasants, more and more pro- 
prietors of the soil, form an enormous 
majority. Thus, if an industrial or labor 
democracy can sometimes be eager for 
conquests, if only to open new avenues 
for commerce, a peasant democracy has 
nothing to gain by an extension of terri- 


tory, or even of influence. It would be 
marvelously stubborn for the defense of 
its land—we have just proved it—but 
it will never be aggressive. Look at 
Switzerland: for centuries it has resisted 
all invasions, but it has never sought to 
be conqueror. But in our rural democ- 
racy, which has become much more in- 
telligent, and somewhat better informed, 
we hold obstinately to two things: First, 
that Germany shall make reparation and 
pay for the horrible devastation she 
cruelly committed on our unhappy soil. 
Until that is paid for we can not give 
up the territorial guarantees that assure 
our debt, that is to say the Rhine dis- 
trict. Second—that the spirit of revenge 
which Prussia is beginning to organize 
again in Germany should be closely 
watched; because of this we should sup- 
port Poland and prevent Prussia from 
joining hands with Russia. Be assured 
that if these two results were accom- 
plished there is no one in France—except 
a few journalists—who would think of 
keeping the Rhine district and of leav- 
ing another Alsace Lorraine in our 
hands. You see that Lord Derby, who 
knows France well, is now making a 
campaign in England to persuade his 
compatriots of these two truths. 
LE COMTE DE CHABROL 
Paris, February 2 


Railroad Wages 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In one of your late numbers there was 
a brief conspectus of wage statistics by 
Mr. Ghent in which the Government’s 
figures appeared to show that a railroad 
conductor received more pay than a rail- 
road engineman. 

On page 796 of the Railway Age of 
March 25, 1921, there is a table covering 
service and compensation of railroad em- 
ployees in which it is stated that the av- 
erage compensation per hour of road 
freight enginemen was $1.173, of road 
freight conductors $.968, of road pas- 
senger enginemen $1.33, and of road pas- 
senger conductors $1.122. 

ake 
- New York, April 15 


It Should have been 
Pantoum 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your caption “Pantomime of Mod- 
ern Advantages” (April 13, page 339), 
is the word “Pantomime” a permissible 
variant for PANTOUM, or merely an 
instance of that ““Decayed Proof-reading” 
mentioned on the same page? 

New York, April 7 

A. HON. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue Emperor Jones. By Eugene G. 
O'Neill. Boni & Liveright. 

The play in which Mr. Gilpin 
took the title réle. With it are two 
other plays: “Diff’rent” and “The 
Straw.” 





A CHAIR ON THE BouLevarp. By Leon- 
ard Merrick. Dutton. 
Twenty short stories. 
Avon’s Harvest. By Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Macmillan. 
A tragic drama in verse. 


AMERICA AND THE Race FoR WorLD 
Dominion. By <A. Demangeon. 
Doubleday. 


Translation by Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice of the book published in 
France as “Le Déclin de l’Europe.” 











F, by chance, you should have read all 
the novels about small towns in the 
Middle West which you really desire for 
a few months; if the big, pulsating, grip- 
ping stories by the wise young gentle- 
men of twenty-five about the emotions 
of ladies of forty-six, or the significant 
studies by young women of the sexual in- 
hibitions of men of sixty should have 
completely satisfied you for the time be- 
ing, you may be receptive to a novel 
which is neither pulsating nor gripping, 
neurotic nor idiotic. It is “The Man who 
Did the Right Thing” (Macmillan), by 
Sir Harry Johnston, a good story with a 
clumsy title. It is about the planet upon 
which we live, inhabited by men and wo- 
men—neither all Polyannas, nor all 
Gloomy Gus’es—in other words, neither 
false on the side of optimism nor false 
on the side of pessimism. It writes 
about the relations of the sexes, and oc- 
casionally about illicit love, as an adult, 
sensible human being may write, neither 
with mawkish Puritanism, nor like a 
whining psychopath or a naughty, leering 
little boy chalking up bad words on a 
fence. It is rambling, informal, rather 
disjointed, (like “The Gay-Dombeys”) 
and like that story it covers a score of 
years or more in its progress. It begins 
in the eighties and ends after the Great 
War. It introduces, or mentions, many 
real people, some under a thin disguise, 
some under no disguise at all. It has at 
least three plausible and interesting char- 
acters—Brentham and the two women 
who loved hini. There are glimpses of 
dozens of other people, white, black, and 
all shades between. Its African adven- 
tures are capital—the real thing—the 
work, not of a sight-seeing tourist, but of 
a man who has lived long in Africa. Every 
sentence convinces you of the author’s 
knowledge of land, animals, and people. 


If Count Witte suffered from the same 
myopia in his own country that afflicted 
him in the United States, his observa- 
tions even about Russia must be accepted 
with reserve. The chapter about the 
Portsmouth conference, in “The Mem- 
oirs of Count Witte” (Doubleday), 
abounds in curious remarks. This is 
partly due, no doubt, to his unfamiliarity 
with the language; partly to his feeling 
that as “the representative of the great- 
est empire on earth” he was in a humil- 
iating position—forced to negotiate with 
the Japanese, whom he hated, among 
Americans, whom he despised. He de- 
cided to treat the Americans as if they 
were worthy of his consideration, and he 
admits that it was a strain. He had a ter- 
rible time with the food. President 
Roosevelt led off by giving him an in- 
digestible luncheon, with no tablecloth 
and only ice-water to drink. (His col- 
league, Baron Rosen, got a glass of wine, 
somehow.) The President was “a typical 
American, inexperienced in and careless 
of formalities.” But he confided to the 
Count his ambition “to be elected presi- 
dent of Harvard University.” (!) The 
American food was “highly dangerous” 
everywhere; one of the Japanese dele- 
gates tried it and developed intestinal 
fever. As for the Russian, “My sleep was 
obsessed with nightmares and _inter- 
rupted by intervals of praying and weep- 
ing.” We must suppose that in Russia, 
where the food and the folk were alike 
civilized, Count Witte was in a more 
normal frame of mind, and that the Rus- 
sian chapters are less peevish. 


J. E. Nixon, writes Mr. Benson in 
“Our Family Affairs” (Doran), really 
invented the art of preposterous conver- 
sation. Robert Hichens wrongly at- 
tributes it to Oscar Wilde. Nixon was 
Dean of King’s College, and lecturer on 
Latin prose. He was the oddest of mor- 
tals, “‘a little over five feet tall, wearing 
always, even when he went down to play 
lawn-tennis. . . a black tail-coat,- and 
boots of immense length, of which the 
toes pointed sharply upwards. He had 
only one hand, and that the left; his right 
hand was artificial, covered with a tight 
black kid glove. He had also only one eye 
and that the right, but the other [sic] 
was marvellously sharp. He made a 
tennis ball to nestle in the crook of his 
arm, and then by a dexterous jerk of his 
body flung it into the air and severely 
served it. His mind was like a cage-full 
of monkeys, all intent on some delirious 
and unintelligible business. ‘Show me a 
man with a green nose,’ he once passion- 
ately exclaimed, ‘and I’ll believe in 
ghosts.’ ” 


One or two inquiries have come to me 
about the pictures of George Morrow. 
Readers of Punch must have noticed his 
humorous drawings for at least eight 
years. “George Morrow: His Book,” 


which contains many, but by no means all 
of his best pictures, was published in 
1920 by Methuen & Co., London. So far 
as I know, there has been no American 
edition. This is a pity. Mr. Morrow has 
often worked in company with Mr. E. V. 
Lucas; he illustrated two of the Lucas 
books about the War; “In Gentlest Ger- 
many” is one of them. It is not his best 
work, as he is usually more at home in 
ancient times, or the Middle Ages. 


Professor Demangeon’s “America and 
the Race for World Dominion” (Double- 
day) studies the weakening of Europe as 
a consequence of the War, the financial 
power of the United States, the rise and 
expansion of Japan. The heirs of Europe, 
he writes, are the United States and 
Japan. 


The death of E. W. Hornung removed 
a gallant figure from the writers of fic- 
tion. He acknowledged, in the dedication 
of his first Raffles book, the slight debt 
it owed to Sherlock Holmes—he inscribed 
it to his brother-in-law, Conan Doyle, as 
“This form of flattery.” But there was 
far less imitation in the Raffles stories 
than in the vast shoal of yarns of detec- 
tives and crooks which have followed 
Sherlock Holmes, on the side of the law, 
and Arthur J. Raffles, in behalf of the 
criminal. There was never a doubt which 
was the abler; lucky for Raffles he only 
had Mackenzie, the Scotland Yarder, on 
his track, instead of the great amateur 
of Baker Street! But Raffles with his 
cricket and his Scotch and sodas was as 
fascinating a character as Hornung’s 
other outlaw—Stingaree, the Australian 
bushranger, with his musical tastes and 
his monocle. Twenty years ago this 
spring, at Cambridge, we used to argue 
about the originals of Raffles’s favorite 
cigarettes, “Sullivans.” The weight of 
opinion was for Phillip Morris’s. And 
if we went, during the summer vacation, 
to London, we hurried to the British 
museum to see if there were really a gold 
cup—the one which Raffles lifted, and 
then sent, as a Jubilee gift, to Queen 
Victoria. 


Two of his friends wished to send an 
American in Peru one of the recent books 
as a gift. After some consideration the 
book chosen was Loving and Shay’s 
“Fifty Contemporary One Act Plays” 
(Stewart and Kidd), because it offered 
the maximum of interesting reading, and 
can not be read in a day or two, but 
provides entertainment for a considerable 
time. Another, still newer, is “The Prov- 
incetown Plays” (Stewart and Kidd) 
edited and selected by George Cram Cook 
and Frank Shay. This includes comedies, 
like Susan Glaspell’s “Suppressed De- 
sires,” and other plays, short and long, 
comic and serious. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
The Lost D. H. Lawrence 


Tue Lost Girt. By D. H. Lawrence. 
York: Thomas Seltzer. 

N the essay on “The New Novel” which 

was almost his final critical utterance, 
Henry James numbered D. H. Lawrence 
among the British group who “fairly 
smell of the real”, and whose initial im- 
pulse has been to avoid the sentimental- 
ism, the “dodginess” of Victorian fiction. 
James was at his most urbane, and near 
his most obscure, in that essay; and we 
get from his examination as a whole an 
elaborate intimation rather than a pro- 
nouncement that the new novel has a 
dodginess of its own; that its professed 
addiction to fact is hopelessly com- 
promised by the nature of fact: namely, 
its relativity (as James says) “to what 
the thing comes from and to what it 
waits upon.” Of D. H. Lawrence as an 
individual hand or force nothing was said 
by the commentator on that occasion. As 
it happened, I knew most of the others of 
his “younger group” pretty well—Beres- 
ford and Walpole and Mackenzie and 
Cannan and George. The jog-trot for- 
tunes of a reviewer had seen to that: why 
had they not introduced me to D. H. 
Lawrence? I made a note of him. A little 
later Mrs. Gerould’s amusing discourse 
on “British Novelists, Ltd.’”’ reminded me 
of him. She also, it seemed, knew the 
rest of the corporation, but not Lawrence. 
Her plaint was that the others were all 
alike—and rather futile; and her surmise 
was that D. H. Lawrence would prove to 
be simply another, when she got round to 
him. I wondered. For the name of 
Lawrence was still a rumble on the hor- 
izon. America knew him not. Only now, 
with “The Lost Girl,” is he vouchsafed 
to us (to me, at least) by the mysterious 
mandate of the publishing trade. A 
handsome entrance, however, with trum- 
pets, and huge applause from those 
masters of superlative metropolitan and 
provincial, whom publishers love to 
quote. Altogether, “The Lost Girl” could 
not be a casual item of my week’s read- 
ing. Would this really turn out to be a 
new thing, by a new man, or only “an- 
other of the same’? 

It is another of the same, with a “dif- 
ferent” flavor, flavoring I had almost 
said. It is immensely clever, acute, and, 
as a work of art, futile. As a sketch, or 
study, it is over-labored, as an interpre- 
tation it lacks unity and compass. It 
peers and pries with an anxious and not 
unsympathetic curiosity among things 
and feelings, personalities and incidents. 
But it never envisages and imaginatively 
embodies life in any generous sense of 
the word. It is much occupied with the 
dreary physical phenomena of the lesser 
realism: “The cab stopped at a yellow 


New 





house at the corner of a square where 
some shabby bare trees were flecked with 
its of blown paper, bits of paper and 
refuse cluttered inside the round railings 
of each tree. She went up some dirty 
yellow steps and rang the ‘Patients’ ’ bell, 
because she knew she ought not to ring 
the ‘Tradesmen’s.’ A servant not exactly 
dirty, but unattractive, let her into a hall 
painted a dull drab, and floored with 
cocoa-matting, otherwise bare. Then up 
bare stairs to a room where a stout, pale, 
common woman with two warts on her 
face, was drinking tea. It was three 
o’clock. This was the matron. The ma- 
tron soon deposited her in a bedroom, not 
very small, but bare and hard and dusty- 
seeming, and there left her. Alvina sat 
down on her chair, looked at her box op- 
posite her, looked round the uninviting 
room, and smiled to herself. Then she 
rose and went to the window; a very 
dirty window, looking down into a sort of 
well of an area, with other wells rang- 
ing along, and straight opposite like an- 
other reflection another solid range of 
back-premises, with iron stairways and 
horrid little doors and washing and little 
W. C.’s and people creeping up and down 
like vermin... . ” 

Just so: but what of it? What of 
Alvina herself, the person whose inmost 
thoughts and emotions, or rather notions 
and impulses, we are asked to share 
through these four hundred pages? At 
the end of the first hundred the chron- 
icler takes us aside and assures us that, 
though so far his story has been com- 
monplace enough, things are to pick up 
later, for the reason that Alvina herself 
is not commonplace: “Ordinary people, 
ordinary fates. But extraordinary peo- 
ple, extraordinary fates. Or else no fate 
at all. The all-to-one-pattern modern sys- 
tem is too much for most extraordinary 
individuals. It justs kills them off or 
throws them disused aside.” After which 
lucid warning, we are ready for any- 
thing; and what follows is a little disap- 
pointing. Alvina, I should say, is as 
ordinary (for a current heroine) as the 
flavoring permits. She is the girl who 
would not be a virgin, though there is 
something chaste about her which she 
despises. She is ashamed of coming back 
clean from her season of scuffling with 
the doctors in a nurses’ training hospital. 
“She wished she were wholly committed. 
She wished she had gone the whole 
length.””’ Yet when she succumbs to the 
man for whom she has a genuine passion, 
she feels degraded. There is no hap- 
piness in love for her or for him, either 
then in its first wild flowering or later 
under the shelter of marriage. And this 
though for them passion has not waned 
and there has sprung up the bond of mate 
and mate. That Alvina’s Ciccio is an 
Italian peasant is neither here nor there. 
She would be as unhappy with a doctor 
or a duke. Her only fleeting satisfaction 


is in being “able to relax, to submit,” to 
suffer the tyranny of love. There is noth- 
ing else intelligible in life. One may 
break loose, with the Alvinas, from the 
net of social conventions—but what is it 
that breaks loose? “Was Alvina her own 
real self all this time? The mighty ques- 
tion arises upon us, what is one’s own 
real self? It certainly is not what we 
think we are and ought to be.’”’ We are 
the slaves of warring and obscure im- 
pulses; and the Lord have mercy on our 
souls—if we have anything of the sort! 
The more sensitive we are, the more we 
shall suffer. “Horrid,” “horrible,” “‘ter- 
rible,” are the writer’s favorite adjec- 
tives. With the outsides of people and 
things we are doomed to become vividly, 
“horribly” familiar; within they are a 
limbeck only. Amy Lowell has just said 
that “to consider D. H. Lawrence as im- 
moral is entirely to misunderstand his 
terrible and pathetic questioning.” 
Agreed; but, on the evidence of this 
book, to consider him a creative genius 
is equally to misunderstand it. To be dis- 
tressing and pathetic is not enough. Mr. 
Lawrence’s American publishers an- 
nounce for early publication a work by 
him, ‘Psychoanalysis and the Uncon- 
scious”—“‘a highly original contribution 
that will shed light on much that is ob- 
scure in the author’s novels and poems.” 
This may be; but a big novel or poem 
can do without that kind of gloss. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Cambridge History of 
American Literature 


THE CAMBRIDGE History OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. Edited by William Peterfield Trent, 
John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, Carl 
Van Doren. 4 vols. Vol. I. Colonial and 
Revolutionary Literature. Early National 
Literature: Part I; Vol. II. Early Na- 
tional Literature: Part II. Later National 
Literature: Part I; Vol. III. Later Na- 
tional Literature: Part II; Vol. IV. Later 
National Literature: Part III. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917-1921. 

HE final volumes of “The Cambridge 

. History of American Literature” 
are now out. In’ form they are a re- 
verse of the ordinary for they are “one 
volume in two,” the pagination running 
consecutively, and the bibliography and 
index for the two coming at the end of 
the fourth. The whole monumental work 
amounts to 2,100 pages, 1,400 of text, 
the rest of bibliography’ and index. 

It is quite apparent on the surface 
that the work in toto has been an evolv- 
ing one from the start, and that, if the 
editors had it all in hand and faced no 
embarrassment in alteration costs, they 
would doubtless make many changes at 
once. In mere size, for example, the 


middle volume is near enough to a third 
of the whole to demonstrate that the set 
might have fallen into three-volume form 
if the scale of the projected third had 
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not outgrown anticipations. One specu- 
lates with some confidence on the very 
interesting Chapter XXII of Book III 
which happens, but only happens, to be 
also in Volume III. It is on Lincoln. It 
is found after the chapters on the later 
poets, later novelists, later essayists, and 
all the other laters. It defies any theory 
for its orientation in the work as a whole 
as blandly but as finally as Lincoln him- 
self defied classification. It is impossible 
that it could have been foreordained for 
this position, but of course it is more 
important that it should be in the book 
somewhere than that it should merely be 
in the right place. 


A survey of the work as a whole shows 
that through the first two volumes and 
up to this Lincoln chapter the “Cam- 
bridge History” is presented as one com- 
posed chronological survey, and that it 
is as nearly an organic whole as group 
projects of this sort can be expected to 
become. Most of this has already been 
more than once reviewed, and the sum of 
the reviews is properly that up to this 
point it is an adequate succession of more 
or less related and codrdinated mono- 
graphs, somewhat uneven in execution, 
variant in plan, and different in effective- 
ness; the chief difference between this 
and certain survey works by single men 
being that it is somewhat more com- 
pendious, and the chief difference be- 
tween this and the aggregate of volumes 
on various periods being that it is some- 
what more organic. 

It is, however, from the Lincoln chap- 
ter on that the chief contribution and the 
chief distinction of the “Cambridge His- 
tory” appears. These later chapters, ten 
in number, abandon the chronological sec- 
tion method, each in turn being a com- 
plete survey of one contributory phase 
in the cultural history of America. They 
include Education, Economists, Scholars, 
Patriotic Songs and Hymns, Oral Litera- 
ture, Popular Bibles, Book Publishers 
and Publishing, The English Language in 
America, Non-English Writings (I. Ger- 
man, French, Yiddish), Non-English 
Writings (II. Aboriginal). They are so 
interesting both for straight reading and 
for reference purposes that one notices 
with surprise the absence of scientists 
side by side with scholars, and the omis- 
sion of chapters on architecture, music, 
and the fine arts, for these four have 
surely as close a relation to the literary 
growth of the country as do certain of 
the others, about which it is a mere ac- 
cident that they are recorded in words 
and so included as literature. The omis- 
sion of the chapters on the arts can be 
understood; the omission of a chapter 
on the scientists can only be deplored. 

Professor Monroe’s chapter on Edu- 
cation, the first of these surveys, dwells 
interestingly on the first approaches of 
early free schooling in Massachusetts 
and the secularization of the Colonial 


schools, which latter he attributes to the 
development of the school textbook, the 
change in the socially dominant profes- 
sion from the clergy to the law, and the 
stress on practical education given by 
such men as Franklin and his followers. 
He points to the essentially American 
nature of the free school, the State uni- 
versity, the woman’s college, and the or- 
ganized aids to adult education. All of 
these reinforce his opening sentence that 
the contribution of America to education 
is in the realm of practical ideas and in- 
stitutions rather than in philosophical 
theory. In his discussion of literary 
treatment of educational themes he al- 
together omits the urbane but searching 
essays of Francis Hopkinson and the 
very illuminating light thrown on early 
nineteenth century New England educa- 
tion by the relevant chapters in Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Oldtown Folks”; and in his 
discussion of adult education deals ade- 
quately with the early lyceum but quite 
fails to see the implications of the Chau- 
tauqua movement and its relation to the 
present university summer sessions. 


The chapter on Economists by Profes- 
sor Seligman is distinctly unhistorical 
except as a catalogue raisonné; and in- 
deed the editors so far recognized this 
as to omit any supplementary bibliog- 
raphy at the proper point, since the 
chapter itself consists of little but titles. 

Dr. Wolff’s chapter on Scholars is a 
well-considered survey dealing somewhat 
with early European influences, touching 
on the first effect of foreign university 
scholarship, and dwelling at length, but 
not too much at length, on George Tick- 
nor as the soundest scholar of the Gét- 
tingen group and the first American to 
achieve permanent international reputa- 
tion. Passing Follen and Felton, one 
misses their more brilliant contemporary 
Agassiz, explains the omission on the 
grounds that he was a scientist, expects 
to find him in his own chapter, and 
laments that the great naturalist seems 
to have fallen between two stools, not 
being treated in the chapter on Scholars, 
and having no chapter into which to fit. 
One misses Lowell too, not treated as a 
successor to Ticknor or a collaborator 
with Norton, surely as important as the 
Lane who “wore his learning lightly” and 
composed the ballad of “The Lone Fish 
Ball” and a fair rival of the balladist in 
his own composition with Child of “El 
Pescoballo.” The treatment of the suc- 
cessive philologians, etymologists, and 
critics is richly done, the temper of it 
illustrated by the observation about 
Francis J. Child: “Among the unwritten 
works, valde desiderata, of American 
scholarship, books like Norton’s “On the 
European Power of Italy,” and Gilder- 
sleeve’s “History of Literary Satire,’ 
there must surely be counted the Shakes- 
pearean and Chaucerian texts and 
studies which Child did not produce.” 


The discussion of Oral Literature by 
Professor Pound is a tersely stated sur- 
vey chiefly of American balladry from 
the seventeenth century through the 
Seven Years and Revolutionary Wars and 
on to the present day, the chief interest 
being inherent in the present-day sur- 
vivals of genuine old English ballads 
and of published popular ballads of re- 
cent authorship. Professor Pound’s in- 
terpretation of the cowboy ballads made 
available chiefly by Professor Lomax of 
the University of Texas is interesting as 
a legitimate application of her book 
erudition to his collection of material 
from oral sources. The chapter ends 
with a brief mention—less than a discus- 
sion—of the Play-parties which on the 
whole have flourished more in the Ohio 
Valley than farther East, West, or 
South. 


For vivacity of treatment and aggres- 
sive play of critical judgment Professor 
Riley’s chapter on Popular Bibles carries 
off the palm. It is not likely to endear 
the book to Mormons or Christian 
Scientists, however. Each one of these 
sects is accounted for historically and in- 
terpreted critically. Thus: “The year 
1830 was a time not only of religious 
revivalism but of popular excitement 
about hidden treasures, the wonders of 
the West, and the origin of the Indians. 
Where were Captain Kidd’s_ buried 
chests? What had become of the Spanish 
booty? Who were the lost Ten Tribes 
of Israel? These were live questions, 
and they met with various answers. So 
there sprang up a host of ‘money dig- 
gers,’ of seekers for the old Spanish trail, 
and even of speculators, like Lewis and 
Clark, who considered that the Red Man 
had an ancient and a sacred lineage. All 
this furnished the setting for the finding 
of the ‘Gold Bible,’ written, as is claimed, 
by the hand of Mormon about 300 A. D., 
hid in the hill Cumorah in New York 
State, and found by Joseph Smith, Jr., 
‘in these latter days.’” With this in- 
troduction one would hardly expect a 
reverent investigation of the Mormon 
Scriptures and one is prepared for the 
final dictum that “the Mormon literature 
up to the death of its founder belongs to 
the literature of disguise; after that 
event largely to the literature of ex- 
posure.” The treatment of “Science and 
Health” is no less decisive. ‘As The Book 
of Mormon was an historical romance, 
a remote example of the Gothic school in 
the American wildwoods, so the book of 
Science and Health (1875) marks the 
last ripple of the wave of romanticism, 
a piece of sickly subjectivism, belonging 
to that morbid type of transcendentalism 
which Emerson called the Saturnalia or 
excess of faith, wanting the restraining 
grace of common sense.” The most sig- 
nificant contention in the analysis of this 
work is that its essential inspirers were 
the Shaker seeress, Mother Ann Lee, the 
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magnetic Dr. Quimby of Portland, 
Maine, and Bronson Alcott, “sower of 
transcendental wild oats.” Of these Al- 
cott is made the chief inspirer, though 
Christian Science is characterized as 
transcendentalism gone mad. Professor 
Riley’s observations seem well grounded. 
His method, however, is more nearly that 
of controversy than of criticism. 

The chapter on Book Publishers and 
Publishing is contributed by Professor 
Bradsher, whose first excursion in this 
field was his admirable dissertation on 
Mathew Carey. He traces the history of 
publishing from the pioneer position of 
Cambridge and Boston in the early seven- 
teenth century to the preéminence of 
Philadelphia in pre-Revolutionary days 
and the emergence of Carey, the first 
great publisher. It appears that “peace- 
ful penetration” had a very early start 
with the house founded by Christopher 
Saur, the oldest extant publishing firm in 
the United States, and with the extraor- 
dinary fact that up to 1830 German print- 
ing was carried on at forty-seven points 
in the United States. In view of the 
traditionally conservative attitude to- 
ward the novel and the drama it is some- 
what surprising to know that in 1744 
three different editions of Richardson’s 
“Pamela” were printed in America, and 
that in 1761 the redoubtable Hugh Gaine 
of New York printed no less than twenty- 
two plays. Professor Bradsher’s treat- 
ment of the nineteenth century very 
properly lays much stress on the rivalry 
for American attention of English and 
American writings, and points to the 
transition period from 1820, when only 
thirty per cent. of our publications were 
by native authors, to 1856, when the pro- 
portion had risen to eighty per cent. A 
well compacted statement on the history 
of international copyright is followed by 
a discussion of publishing in the South, 
by mention of authors’ earnings, the con- 
centration of publishing activities, and 
the total bulk of the business which for 
the last year given amounted to over 
$108,000,000 as the total value of book 
and job printing. 

The impossibility of making such a 
work as the “Cambridge History” up to 
date, even at the time of publication, is 
suggested by the bibliography for Pro- 
fessor Ayres’s chapter on the English 
language in America in which occurs the 
significant entry, “Mencken, H. L. The 
American Language. 1919 (Appeared 
after this chapter was in type)”. Pro- 
fessor Ayres’s discussion is an historic 
justification of the difference between 
English as written in America and Eng- 
lish as written in various parts of Eng- 
land, with a discussion of American pro- 
nunciation but, odd to relate, almost no 
discussion of American diction and 
idiom. The chapter might well have 
spared some of its rather hortatory sug- 
gestions on how to improve American 
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pronunciation and have made a cor- 
responding increase as to the facts which 
mark the difference between American 
words and word-usages and those in Eng- 
land. 

The last section in the whole work is 
a fourfold discussion of non-English 
writings in America, and with a singu- 
lar and paradoxical pertinence this ac- 
count of our transplanted culture and 
literature ends where any other such 
history would have to begin—with a 
brief comment upon aboriginal songs, 
myths, and legends. 

Percy H. BOYNTON 


De Coster’s Flemish Legends 


FiemisH Lecenps. By Charles de Coster. 
Translated from the French by Harold 
Taylor. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

CHARLES DE CoSTER’S VLAAMSCHE VERTELSELS. 
Uit het Fransch in het Vlaamsch overgezet 
door Styn Streuvels. Amsterdam: L. J 
Veen. 

NCLE REMUS has a story about a 

dissolute blacksmith who evades the 
death summons twice by means of 
charms which he gets from the devil, the 
charmed instruments which are brought 
into play being a chair and a sledge- 
hammer. When at last the blacksmith 
dies and appears at the gates of Hell, 
the devil refuses him admittance, fear- 
ing that the intrepid fellow might cause 
trouble there. Neither can he prevail 
upon Saint Peter to let him in through the 
gate of heaven. ‘“Sence dat day de 
blacksmif bin sorter huv-rin ’roun’ ’twix’ 
de heavens en de ye’th, en dark nights 
he shine out so fokes call ’im Jacky-my 
lantum.” 

Apart from the Ovidian touch at the 
end, which seems to be a bit of darkie 
folklore, this story is told with the same 
or similar details in widely distant parts 
of Europe. Mr. Nelson Collins, in a letter 
to the Nation of June 17, 1915, drew 
attention to the analogy between Uncle 
Remus’ “Jacky-My-Lantern” and a Nea- 
politan legend as retold by Prosper 
Mérimée in 1829. The last of the four 
legends which De Coster refashioned 
from tales still current among the Flem- 
ish country people is another version of 
the blacksmith who outwitted death or 
the devil. De Coster was not a mere re- 
hearser of the humble narrators’ simple 
style. His Flemish legends are no phono- 
graphic records of old wives’ tales as he 
had heard them told at a country fire- 
side. He handled them as he handled the 
popular story of Ulenspiegel, which he 
expanded into an historical novel con- 
trasting the pageantry and the terror of 
life in Flanders under the tyrannical rule 
of the king of Spain. Ulenspiegel, the 
buffoon of the chapbooks, became by the 
grace of De Coster the embodiment of the 
Flemish nation. Smetse Smee, the dare- 
devil blacksmith of the legend, is an 


avatar of that heroic Ulenspiegel, an 
avenger, as he, of his people’s wrongs. 
Three times Smetse Smee is summoned 
on behalf of Satan, and each time the 
summoner is a devil who, when he was 
in the flesh, made himself hated in 
Flanders as a tormentor of its people. 
The first is Jacob Hessels, the notorious 
persecutor of heretics, the second is the 
bloody Duke of Alva, the last the king 
of Spain, Philip II]. When he has pre- 
vailed upon the king, by a clever device, 
to creep into a sack which he has got 
ready for his punishment, all the 
hammers and bars in the smithy, wielded 
by Smetse and his workmen, fall upon 
him, and each blow is accompanied by 
their voices reciting the crime which it 
avenges: 


This is for our broken charters and our 

privileges violated despite thine oath, for thou 
wast perjuror. This is for the innocent Mar- 
quess of Berg-op-Zoom, whom thou _ poisoned 
in prison... for thou wert poisoner of 
bodies. This is for the false witnesses paid by 
thee, and they promise to ennoble whomever 
would kill Prince William for money, for thou 
wert poisoner of souls. This is for the Duke 
of Alva, for the Counts of Egmont and Hoorn, 
for all our poor dead, for our merchants who 
went off to enrich England and Germany, for 
thou wast death and ruin to our land. 
In this way the timeless fairytale, that 
nomad of literature, received an habita- 
tion and a date. De Coster’s greatest 
achievement in this manner so peculiarly 
his own is the third of these legends, 
the story of the cruel Sir Halewyn. An 
old Flemish folksong of less than thirty 
couplets supplied the framework for this 
grandiose novel of mediaeval Flanders, 
a tragic fairy tale in a setting of impos- 
ing realism. 

French was the language of this lover 
of the Flemings and their legendary lore. 
“If they were translated into Flemish,” 
said M. Emile Deschanel of De Coster’s 
Legends, ‘‘they would doubtless be taken 
for the original work.” They have since 
appeared in a Flemish rendering by Styn 
Streuvels, the greatest living prosewriter 
of Flanders. The succulence, the lus- 
ciousness of these “Vlaamsche Vertel- 
sels,” in which they equal the original, 
are almost lost in the English transla- 
tion. Mr. Taylor is not to blame for 
this. He performed a most difficult task 
with accuracy and artistic feeling, wisely 
avoiding the ambition to reproduce that 
picturesque idiom, moulded on the lan- 
guage of Rabelais, of which only De 
Balzac and De Coster knew the secret. 
Styn Streuvels, a consummate master of 
the plastic word, whose literary language 
is a composite idiom of various periods of 
Flemish speech, possessed the talent and 
the instrument required for the produc- 
tion of a copy which might be taken for 
the modei. In Streuvels’ version of “Les 
Fréres de la Bonne Trogne,” “The 
Brotherhood of the Cheerful Counte- 
nance” as it is called in the English trans- 
lation, the Rabelaisian joie de vivre of 


the story evokes a jubilant response from 
the racy speech of Flanders. Love of 
the joys of life and love of his Flemish 
country are the leading motives that run 
through the music of this prose. Inspired 
by these De Coster gained for himself 
a place among Belgium’s immortals, as 
his hero, the blacksmith, a place in the 
heavenly paradise. Said Smetse Smee to 
My Lord Jesus: 


My Lord, I have always labored with a good 
heart, hated idleness and melancholy, loved joy 
and merriment, sung gladly, and drunk with 
thankfulness the bruinbier which came to me 
from you. 

This is good, Smetse, but it is not enough. 

My Lord, answered the smith, I thrashed as 
soundly as I could the wicked ghosts of Jacob 
Hessels, the Duke of Alva, and Philip, King 
of Spain. 

Smetse, said My Lord Jesus, this is very 
good. I grant thee leave to enter my Paradise. 

A. J. BARNOUW 


Drama 
“The Trial of Joan of Arc’ 


and ‘‘Aucassin and 
Nicolette’’ 


ISS ANGLIN is so much the heart 

of the entertainment at the Shu- 

bert Theatre that I shall shorten my pre- 
liminary comments on the play by M. 
Emile Moreau which Miss Astrid Argyll 
has rendered into respectable English. 
Like most feudal plays, it is a little dull, 
and, like most French feudal plays, it 
is a little brighter than its English coun- 
terparts. It adopts the not unoriginal 
and not ineffective plan of giving Joan 
absolute ascendency in Acts II and III 
and of keeping her off the stage alto- 
gether in Acts I and IV. This is fitting 
for a woman whose power over the ages 
has grown in the measure of their re- 
cession from her presence. It is fitting 
likewise for a play in which Joan is 
the protagonist while the respondent or 
antagonist is the entire body of venal, 
brutal, cringing, huckstering French and 
English official life which encloses and 
enmeshes the heroic girl. On this side 
the play has an interest for the philos- 
opher which it is not quite vital, not 
quite dramatic, enough to convert into 
an interest for the normal human being. 
That interest lies in the grim perception 
of the power of disinterestedness and 
sincerity to educe from their surround- 
ings everything which in greed and 
fraud and lust for blood offers the most 
palpable and poignant contrast to them- 
selves. What is that marvelous polarity 
which draws the one Judas in Hebrew 
history, not only into the same age and 
generation, but likewise into immediate 
and intimate companionship, with the 
Christ? Or ought we rather to say that 
the Judas in that history is perpetual, 
but becomes vital to the spirit and visible 
to the sense only in the illumination of 
the Cross? What ever our answer be, 
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it remains true that a great renown is 
often, so to speak, a rendezvous for in- 
famies. 

We now come to Miss Anglin, mis- 
tress of the scene, dominating it so 
thoroughly indeed that the two acts in 
which she is before our eyes on the stage 
have almost the effect of two prolonged 
soliloquies. Her garb is black and male; 
she keeps to the front and centre of the 
stage, and she acts with science, force, 
and versatility. One might quarrel a 
little with her idea—or is it M. Moreau’s 
idea?—of Joan’s character. Two things 
impress the common mind in Joan of 
Arc, her rusticity and the passion in her 
faith. Miss Anglin’s Joan has not a 
particle of rusticity and is not con- 
spicuous for religious exaltation. We are 
quite sure that a really rustic Joan, like 
Le Page’s in the Metropolitan Museum, 
would be abashed in the presence of a 
namesake with the ease, fluency, alac- 
rity, and power of retort displayed by 
Miss Anglin in the second act. We are 
twice told that she can not read; we know 
better. The whole point of M. Moreau’s 
second act is her victory in debate; for 
Joan of Are such a victory is frivolous. 
Between them, M. Moreau and Miss 
Anglin have very nearly made her clever, 
and cleverness seems as unrelated to Joan 
of Arc as suppleness to Abraham Lincoln 
or civility to Jesus Christ. I grant that 
Joan is sometimes rarely innocent, for 
example, in the beautifully pellucid utter- 
ance of the delicately simple phrase— 
“by the spring, yes.” It is indeed a 
double-distilled innocence, and one asks 
a little fretfully, “Where did Joan find 
the still?” <A filtered, a quintessential, 
innocence is an artificial product. In 
emotion nothing real is chemically pure. 
The mark of reality in innocence is a 
slight but decisive admixture of other 
things, a just perceptible dulling or 
abrasion of its primitive smoothness and 
lustre, in a word, the concession to ex- 
perience. In other parts of the por- 
trayal that concession was only too gen- 
erous. 

She is a curiously imperious being, 
this lowly peasant girl. She begins the 
second act by demanding with authority 
the removal of her chains; she ends the 
second act by waving the convoy of 
torturers disdainfully aside; she begins 
another act by chastising impertinence 
with a buffet. M. Moreau has human- 
ized his saint. 

In the third act we have a modified, a 
less commanding, Joan; she is here an 
excitable woman, yielding impulsively in 
a terror-stricken moment to an abject 
shrinking from the flames, and signing 
a recantation which, on the redescent of 
the celestial messages, she instantly and 
scornfully abjures. The part is acted 
well—almost too well, and almost too ob- 
viously acted. Miss Anglin in the course 
of a long experience has stored her 
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arsenal with edged and jeweled weapons 
for the presentation of indignation, grief, 
and fear. She hands these weapons one 
by one to Joan of Arc. The gift is 
princely, but is it wise? Could the un- 
taught girl have found these weapons in 
Domremy? The resources of such a 
Joan would be small; so much the keener 
the challenge to the actress. To do much 
with much is something; the higher and 
the harder enterprise is to do much with 
little. Miss Anglin’s Joan might have 
found an example in a preceding de- 
liverer, the young David, and, in con- 
tempt of helmet and coat-of-mail, have 
felled the Philistine with the slingstones 
from the brook. 

There is a moment indeed when Miss 
Anglin’s Joan does resort to the sling- 
stone, when she becomes both siniple 
and inspired, and the audience was right 
in selecting the final tableau of the third 
act for the removal of every barrier to 
the spontaneity of its applause. Joan, 
restored to faith and strength, stands in 
the centre of the stage, a rapt, dark 
figure, one hand lifted skyward, the other 
dropped with a certain vivid emphasis 
toward earth. The hands are touchingly 
rigid, like child’s hands in an early pic- 
ture, like doll’s hands; and this effect, 
which might seem to go too far, goes 
really just far enough. It is perfectly 
done, and it brings home to us what Miss 
Anglin’s very powers and accomplish- 
ments have elsewhere more or less con- 
cealed—the immeasurable pathos of rap- 
tures so profound in hearts so ignorant 
in a world so base. 

“Aucassin and Nicolette” in the An- 
drew Lang version was acted not long 
since in the Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre 
for the benefit of the children of devas- 
tated France. The setting was minia- 
ture, the actors were children, and the 
mixture of the romantic, the pictorial, 
and the infantine in the staging and act- 
ing was agreeable. Childhood loves 
form, and a pretty childish formality was 
aimed at and partly secured in the 
squares of the picture-puzzle scenery and 
an utterance as measured as the ticks 
of a clock. The effect as of lilies in 
moonlight which marks the novel in the 
irresistible Old-French was naturally 
lost; the impalpable was replaced by a 
checkerboard. But this untruth was 
practically harmless. When an original 
is left so far behind as to be left virtually 
out of sight, a new allegiance takes the 
place of the old, and the sense of de- 
fection or departure vanishes. Two en- 
gaging children acted as chorus to the 
little drama, and sat on the stage in true 
Greek style during the progress of an 
action which included combats about as 
formidable as those of the lion and the 
unicorn on the bottom of a dinner-plate. 
What more could one ask—in china- 
painting? 

O. W. FIRKINS 


Music 
Some Pianists of the Day 


O mad has been the recent course 

of symphony that it has not been 
easy—it has been impossible—to say 
much in these columns of the pianists. 
Yet thev, too, have been busier than 
usual in the past few months. 

I used to swear by the admired Car- 
reno, the Venezuelan wonder who was 
once described by our lost leader, 
Huneker, as the Valkyrie of the piano. 
She stirred me more than Paderewski in 
his prime by her romantic fire, her 
charm, her touch, her tone. And even 
when, not long before she died, she came 
to us in a strange, chastened mood, I 
loved her poetry, her tenderness, her new 
reticence. She has bequeathed much of 
her artistry and charm to that gifted 
virtuous Guiomar Novaes. The appear- 
ance here, at Aeolian Hall, of that en- 
chantress was one of the events of this 
full season. She played Busoni’s ar- 
rangement of a Bach Chaconne with real 
authority. The same authority dis- 
tinguished her fine performances of 
Chopin’s Sonata in B minor and of the 
contrasted, ever-changing whimsical epi- 
sodes in Schumann’s “Carnival”. Her 
reading of an ably made transcription 
of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Scherzo amazed one by its delicate, 
rhythmic grace, its gossamer lightness, 
its dexterity. I liked her best of all 
when she played two short works of 
Albeniz, his “Evocation” and_ his 
“Triana”. The capricious fancies of 
Albeniz seemed to suit her style, her 
mood. And this is natural. She is a 
South American. 

Within a year, unless my ears deceive 
me strangely, Novaes has lost something 
—just a little—of the quality of which 
one thinks as purely feminine. She has 
more breadth and power than formerly. 
And here and there, or so it seemed to 
me, she slightly strained and overem- 
phasized some passages. But she is still 
romantic even to a fault, and she has 
not lost her beguiling eloquence. No 
pianist of the day appeals to me with 
quite her charm, her poetry, her sure- 
ness. 

Godowsky’s magic is more cerebral. A 
master of technique, a great musician, 
he either lacks, or does not care to show, 
emotion in his readings of the works he 
plays. He scorns—or so he says—to 
make his points by foisting his own “per- 
sonality” on that of this or that com- 
poser. He tries to give us each com- 
poser’s meanings, avoiding all that 
smacks of mere sensationalism. But now 
and then, while he contents our minds, he 
leaves our hearts a trifle cold, not deeply 
stirred. 

Rachmaninoff, of course, like all the 


pianists of high rank we know to-day, 
has technique and a host of other assets 
at his finger tips. He has emotion, too, 
and makes his piano sing. Some may 
prefer him to all rival players. But I 
get much more joy out of Novaes. 

In Harold Bauer we find taste and 
skill, assurance, ease, with breadth of 
style, and poise and other things. 
Grainger has graces of a dozen kinds. 
Hofmann has strength and rhythmic 
sense and tone. But Hofmann appeals 
much more to the brain than to the soul. 
He seems to sit outside the master works 
he plays, translating them, indeed, but not 
with ecstasy. A master, I admit, in cer- 
tain ways. And yet I know I would much 
rather hear Novaes. 

If there is anyone who affects me as 
she does, it is Gabrilowitsch. His quali- 
ties, however, are not nearly so emo- 
tional as hers. Among them are dis- 
tinction, clearness, elegance, and a com- 
mand of technique which enables him 
to keep a perfect balance in the interpre- 
tation of the most complex music. You 
may have seen Gabrilowitsch conduct the 
Detroit Symphony this spring. In that 
case you must have been struck by his at- 
tractive manner. It is the manner of 
a man who has not only real authority, 
but something more, a habit of refine- 
ment, of good breeding; in short—cul- 
ture. 

One is impressed by his refinement 
when he plays; by his avoidance of all 
needless tricks and gestures; by his ap- 
parently complete and fine control of his 
resources, both expressi,.e and repres- 
sive, by his serenity, which does not ex- 
clude sympathy. The piano was not 
meant for public uses. Its right place 
always seems to me the studio. But 
when Gabrilowitsch interprets piano 
music, he makes it intimate. One almost 
fancies one is in a little group, like that 
which in a well-known picture is seen 
gathered round the august form of 
Beethoven. When I am listening to a 
pianist in a concert hall, I sometimes feel 
the presence of the audience painfully. 
The hall seems much too large for piano 
music. There are too many persons near 
me to allow me to enjoy the music 
quietly. 

You may not share my feelings in this 
matter. You may love great crowds. 
You may find joy in being one of a vast 
mass moved by’ a masterpiece. Well, I 
would always rather be alone, or hidden 
in a chosen tiny group. 

And, for that reason, I feel thankful 
to Gabrilowitsch. He gives me the 
illusion I desire. It was not selfishness 
but the esthetic sense that led King 
Ludwig to have no one with him when he 
first heard “Parsifal”. We can not now- 
adays do as King Ludwig did. But some 
of us must wish we had King Ludwig’s 
power. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 








